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Imagination explodes dynamite 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 
—_—_ 


Results of dynamite blowout test, developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Each X marks a blowout! 


Those drawings show left-front tires 
just after blowouts on the road. Dyna- 
mite charges have blown egg-sized 
holes through both tires and tubes. 
You can’t see the holes—the tires 
were turning too fast. The blowout 
areas wouldn’t even show clearly in 
a photograph, because of the swift 
motion. (White X’s mark their ap- 
proximate locations.) But the impor- 
tant thing in the drawings is what 
you can see: the tire in the left-hand 
picture has not twisted or started to 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


come off the wheel. A Safety-Rim Wheel 
holds it safely in place! 

Our engineers blew out tires, front 
and rear, at many speeds, in their re- 
search on this most important safety 
advance. They studied results, talked 
with test drivers. 

Safety-Rim Wheels proved such a 
safeguard that we put them on all 
our cars as an exclusive feature —a 
Chrysler Corporation “first” that over 
2,000,000 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler owners now enjoy. 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


When a blowout occurs, a car with 
Safety-Rim Wheels can be driven eas- 
ily to a straight, safe stop. You can 
drive with new peace of mind, you 
and your family protected against the 
ordinary dangers of tire failure. 


Perhaps you have wondered how 
our cars got their reputation for safety. 
Safety-Rim Wheels are one reason— 
an example of the many ways we 
apply practical imagination to make 
safer, better cars for you, year after 
year. 


‘ 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweld 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


MAN OF POWER 


Little known to most northerners, Ala- 
bama Power Co.’s Thomas W. Martin is 
rated by many as the South’s most out- 
standing business leader, a man who has 
achieved much not only for his own com- 
pany, but also for the territory which it 
serves. 

An excellent example of the public- and 
social-minded business man in action, Tom 
Martin is a firm believer in research, in 


_ new and progressive ways of doing things, 


has used electric power as the instrument 
to bring prosperity to both industry and 
agriculture. 


Last Fall, in a fitting crown to his ~ 


achievements, he was elected one of the 
nation’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders. 

For a keen insight into Martin’s re- 
markable career, read Homer H. Shannon’s 
inspiring story in the December .15th 
FORBES. 


BANKRUPT BUSINESS 


“If we hadn’t made that one misstep 
wed be on our way to making a small 
fortune. Instead, our business is in bank- 
ruptcy.” 

In these words C. R. Jansen, head of 
Perfection Plastics, Inc., begins an infor- 
mative “profit from my experience” ac- 
count of his activities in the field of plas- 
tic manufacturing. Now scheduled for 
next issue, it’s the sixth of seven articles 
in our “Enterprise in Action” series. 


More than a mere recital of the author's 


business trials and tribulations, the story 
reveals the specific whys and wherefores 
as to his failure in the industrial arena, 
spotlights, potential pitfalls and, errors of 
judgment facing other hard-pressed entre- 
preneurs. 


RADIO PUBLIC RELATIONS 


During the past year some radio net- 
works—as well as several sponsors—have 
been the recipients of a barrage of brick- 
bats hurled by press and public on the 
subject of “give-away” programs. They 
aren't entertainment, these complaints 
charge, therefore have’ no place on net- 
works which profess to be in business pri- 
marily for the purpose of entertaining Mr. 
and Mrs. America. 

As part of our popular Public Relations 
as Practiced series, Forses decided to use 
these shows as a test case to determine 
the public relations attitudes of leading 
broadcasters and sponsors. The method 
followed was to write critical letters—on 
plain stationery—to the advertising depart- 
ments of companies sponsoring such “en- 
tertainment,” also to the stations airing 
the shows. 

Next issue we’]l bring you another pull- 
no-punches report on the response re- 
ceived. Don’t miss it. 
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the M. & ST.L. 
Sewing the Midwest 
by Fast Transportation 
of its Greatest Grain Crop 


The United States in 1948 is harvesting the 
greatest crop in history, with the Midwest as 
usual leading in production of most grains. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis and other Mid- 
~west Railways are working hard to rush the 
huge volume of grain to mills and terminal 
markets. 

Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, 
the four Midwest States served directly by the 
M. & St. L., in 1948 are producing 1,543,608,- 
000 bushels of corn or 44 per cent of America’s 
all-time record crop, estimated August 1 at 
3,506,363,000 bushels; 750,542,000 bushels 
of oats or 51 per cent of the U. S. crop; 
24,506,000 bushels or 55 per cent of the flax 
seed; 120,061,000 bushels or 59 per cent of 
the soy beans; and big crops of wheat, rye, 
barley, hay and potatoes. 

Transportation of farm crops, basic raw : 
material of food for the nation and the world, 7 4 ¢ ; ¥ 
is the biggest job of Midwest Railroads, which . Ma ie yy Ve Pe , 
in 1948 are better equipped to handle it than Se ; 
ever before. The M. & St. L., for 77 years a 
major factor‘in fast marketing of Midwest 
crops, has big fleets of new grain cars, each 
with capacity of more than 1,500 bushels, and 
of modern Diesel locomotives to haul them, 


in Past Freight Serwice 


for Grain Growers, Shippers and Processors 
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General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 
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4 man's "Re=-Deal" won't be unveiled in complete detail until President addresses 

“new Congress in January. Reason is President himself was too busy winning his election 
and his planners were too busy looking for new jobs. Democrats are proving as slow as 
Republicans in recovering from acute case of election shock. 
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Unquestionably, Truman will ask for enactment of his party platform in toto. Un-= 
‘questionably, he will be more ardent for some planks than others. Also certain is 
“that he will be well satisfied with something less than 100% co-operation from Con- 
"gress. How much less than that he receives depends to a ‘large degree on White House 
‘tactics. 





One of Truman's major failures of past 3 years has been his inability to sway not 
‘only Congress as a whole but even his own party members. Explanation in past has been 
that he was an "accidental" President, a sort of heir presumptive. Nov. 2 ballots 
changed all that. Truman not only got elected in his own right but carried a Congres- 
Sional majority on his coattails. 





White house advisers are acutely aware of Truman's problem in Congressional re-= 
lations. Already there have been reminders from Capitol Hill that Congress makes the 
laws--these shafts being aimed principally at Labor Secretary Tobin, who has been 
announcing just what new labor law will contain. Congressmen are most jealous of their 
legislative prerogative, especially those whose service dates back to the "rubber 
Stamp" days of FDR. 








Already some hints have been dropped by Democratic leaders that it would be ex- 
pedient for Truman to relegate his controversial civil rights program to the bottom 
of his legislative must list. With labor and racial leaders prodding him, Truman is 
unlikely to agree. President's problem is to handle civil rights issue deftly enough 
S0 that legislators from Dixie do not become irate enough to oppose him on other 
matters. 





NEW FACES--Eighteen new Senators and 141 freshman Representatives will make their bow 
aS members of 8lst Congress convening Jan. 3. Six beginners in the upper chamber-- 
Mundt (S.Dak., Rep.), Chapman (Ky., Dem), Smith (Me., Rep.), Anderson (N.Mex., Dem.), 
Johnson (Tex., Dem.), and Kefauver (Tenn., Dem.)--are House graduates. Two others-- 


Neely (W.Va., Dem.) and Gillette (Iowa, Dem. )-+have prior experience in both Senate 
and House. 


Line-up of brand new Senators, and their political pulse: 


1. Humphrey--Mayor of Minneapolis, victor over Joe Ball with Taft-Hartley Act a major 
issue; an extreme liberal who was primarily responsible for putting across strong civil 
rights plank at national convention. 

2. Douglas--Professor of Economics at Chicago University; newcomer to politics, ex- 
cept for service as alderman; wife, Emily Taft Douglas, is an ex-Congresswoman; he beat 
Curly Brooks on issues of internationalism, Taft-Hartley Act, social legislation; will 
join ranks of New Deal Democrats in Senate. 

3. Frear--Delaware Democrat, conqueror of C. Douglass Buck; a farmer-businessman 
With no political background; although an employer, advocates Taft-Hartley Act re- 
“peal and had labor's support; a World War II veteran. (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 


DISTRIBUTION 





Industries making goods for older age groups will find their future 
market steadily growing, forecasts the Director of the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau, but he also adds that those who cater to needs and tastes of young adults will 
find their market little changed in size. Figures show that the number and proportion of 
older people in this country have shown a much greater relative increase in the last half 
century than the younger age groups, and it's expected that this trend will continue 
even under the most favorable conditions for population growth. An "aging" population 
trend carries many implications relating to production and consumption activities, as 
well as to considerations of the adequacy of savings.and retirement income programs. 
INSURANCE Rising values, inability to buy full insurance, are posing serious problems 
to management these days. Other factors mentioned by insurance men as war- 
ranting careful study: the possibility of broadened employee benefits, adjustment of 
business interruption claims, improved administration coverage, possible use of depre- 
ciation insurance to cover diminishing» sources of raw materials and supplies, and the 
effect of new Federal and state regulations for insurance. . .. Greater purchasing 
power of lower income groups and of small businesses is broadening the nation's insur- 
ance buying habits. This is reflected in a rate of purchase of miscellaneous lines al- 
most double that of fire, automobile and workmen's compensation coverage. These lines 


include public liability, plate glass, boiler and machinery, burglary, accident, health 
and hospital, and fidelity bonds. 


CHEMICALS Post-war expansion is beginning to slow up. Capital expenditure by the chen- 


ical process industries is expected to decline to less than $1 billion next 
year, and to remain substantially lower thereafter. Reason: high cost of construction. 
With such costs more than double pre-war rates, many plans for expansion have been can- 
celled or curtailed. Post-war investment in manufacturing facilities by this group to- 


tals more than $5 billion. Areas showing greatest development in chemical facilities: 
Texas and California. 





TELEVISION Eventual television service for motion pictures is envisioned by one RCA 

engineer, who reports that its potentiality is being thoroughly explored. 
Right now theaters are evaluating the use of two basic systems of large-screen tele- 
vision: one is the direct projection method, by which high-brilliance kinescope images 
are projected through an efficient reflective optical system; the other, an intermediate 
film system using standard motion picture projection technique. 


HOUSING There'll be an increased number of lower-priced homes built next year, say 
building products manufacturers, who also estimate that a reduced number of 
higher-priced units will be started. Overall result: a small drop in new housing starts 
from this year's figure. Anticipated decline is attributed to a slight tightening of 
mortgage credit as well as lessening demand. Materials supply should be adequate to per- 
mit construction of all housing now contemplated. .. . As third-quarter statistics 
reveal a high peak, lumber men are confident that a new 30-year record in lumber output 
will be achieved by the year's end. . . . Cost of building small homes can be reduced 10% 
if the dwellings are engineered to save time in site construction. Demonstrated by a 


University of Illinois study, these time-saving methods can be used by any builder, large 
or small. 


COTTON Problem of the first magnitude facing cotton manufacturers is a shortage of 
the finer grades of raw cotton. Despite this year's good crop, the Cotton- 
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extile Institute points out that certain 


staple and grade classifications in the 
' better qualities will be even scarcer than 
last year. . .. Reaching the break-even 


point? That's the substance of a recent sur- 
yey which discloses that the rise in direct 
labor costs has risen to 23.4% of the sales 
dollar for the first six months of the 

year and is still climbing. Based on past 
experience, textile men say that, measured 
by the ratio of wages to sales, indications 
are that the industry as a whole is ap- 
proaching its break-even point. 

RAILROADS Freight rates and their trends 
will have more and more effect 
upon decisions relating to the location of 
new industrial plants. Such‘influences as 


' the recent freight rate increases and the 


cement industry basing point case are the 


_ type of factors gaining much current study 


from industrialists seeking such sites. The 
railroads, on the other hand, need higher 
rates to modernize and improve their ser=- ®* 
vices which, ultimately, will result in 
lower costs to shippers. One rail head, re- 
ferring to the question of why freight rates 
are up, asserts that the average revenue 
received for hauling a ton of freight one 
mile is no higher today than it was 27 
years ago. Meantime, wages and taxes have 
doubled, and the cost of other items has 
also gone up considerably. 

RUBBER High level employment in the rub- 
ber industry, and better tires for 
car owners are predicted for next year by 
Harvey Firestone, Jr. He reveals that there 
are more cars and trucks in service today 
than ever before and that the average an- 
nual mileage per vehicle has increased 
greatly. Result: the number of replace- 


’ ment tires required for passenger cars is 


up. 22.5%, for trucks and buses, 76%, as 
compared with pre-war figures. This trend 
lends substance to the belief that the high 
level of 1948 tire-requirements may be re- 
garded as a new post-war norm. Also, for 
the first time since 1940, tire inventories 
are said to be approaching a balance with 
Sales requirements. . . . Synthetic rubber 
Streets? Maybe, aver rubber researchers 
currently experimenting with rubber-paved 
Streets in Akron, 0. .. . The new type 
"cold rubber" now going into production, 
a longer wearing synthetic product, of- 
fers motorists the promise of increased 
tire mileage through a substantially 
improved tread. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 5) 


4. Schoeppel--Kansas Republican and 
& two-time Governor; forced Arthur Capper 
to announce his retirement, then won his 
seat; a former All-American footballer; 
lawyer, raised on farm; will be a "regular" 
Republican. 

5. Miller--Idaho Democrat who ousted 
Henry C. Dworshak; a politician since 1910, 
currently state Supreme Court judge; favors 
international co-operation; former Labor 
Dept. regional attorney, supported by 
unions. 

6. Hendrickson--State Treasurer of New 
Jersey, a Republican who won seat not con= 
tested by Albert W. Hawkes; a liberal who 
is likely to desert GOP upon occasion. 

7. Kerr--Democratic Governor of Okla- 
homa, who will replace E. H. Moore, a non-= 
candidate; a long-time Truman friend and 
active at this year's nominating conven- 
tion; a New Dealer, had enthusiastic sup- 
port of labor. 

8. Hunt--Democratic Governor of Wyo-=- 
ming since 1943; beat Edward V. Robertson 
in campaign based on latter's "reactionary" 
record and performance of 80th Congress; 
an ex-dentist ; supported by labor, will 
vote with New Dealers. 

9. Broughton--North Carolinian who 
beat incumbent Umstead in primary; in poli- 
tics for over 20 years, was Governor during 
war years; a lawyer who was once a news= 
paperman and teacher; had labor's endorse= 
ment. 

10. Long--Son of late Huey Long and a 
chip of the old block; will barely be old 
enough to qualify for seat father held as 
Louisiana's dictator; figures to be most 
colorful of newcomers; won seat vacated 
by death of John Overton and filled briefly 
by Wm. C. Feazel. 








WHITHER GOP?--It will be a long 4 years for 
Republican party, and by 1952 a Democrat 
will have been President for 20 vears. 
History shows that to be an extraordinarily 
long period for an "out" party to survive. 
A whole new generation of voters has come 
along without a GOP President. Losing an 
election always means a rebuilding pro= 
gram, but Republican problem goes deeper 
than that this time. GOP needs not only 
new programs but new faces. Dewey; Taft, 
Vandenberg, and even Stassen were party 
leaders as far back as 1940. 
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The part shown here certainly does not 


seem -complicated in either design or 
manufacture. Yet actually it proved to 
be difficult to make as economically as 
was desired. The piece is called a “poten- 
tial tap,” and is a small stamped channel 
section used in certain types of electric 
meters, Since it has to carry current, nat- 
urally it is made of copper. 

Originally this was made of electro- 
_ lytic copper, with sufficient hardness to 
provide the strength required to with- 
stand the operation of tightening the 
wires on it by means 
of a nut and washer. 
The metal, however, 
proved troublesome, 
because cracks devel- 
oped at the bends dur- 
ing the forming opera- 
tion. As a result, 100% 
inspection was re- 
quired, and rejections 
were numerous. Even 
though the rejects had 
a high salvage value, 
as is the case with anything made of 
copper, still the cost of the part was much 
higher than had been expected. 

At this point, a Revere Technical Ad- 
viser entered the picture. He studied both 
the requirements of the metal and the fab- 
rication methods, and made two sugges- 
tions. One was that a somewhat harder 
temper be used. The other was that the 
metal be OFHC Copper, Oxygen-Free, 
High Conductivity. Test runs on this 
Revere Metal proved so satisfactory that 
a large production order was placed. 

OFHC Copper carries a premium over 
regular electrolytic, due to the extra 
processing necessary to produce it. Most 





of its applications are rather special, such 
as in electron tubes, and in electrical 
equipment operated at high temperatures 
in the presence of reducing gases. In the 
case of this potential tap such chemical 
characteristics were unimportant. The 


_reason the Revere Technical Adviser - 


recommended the metal was that it has 
excellent forming characteristics, even at 
a Rockwell hardness of B50. For that 
reason it can be deep-drawn, and the 90- 
degree bend required in this part.is easy 
to produce without fraeture. 

The General Man- 
ager of the company 
expressed it this way: 
“We paid a premium 
for OFHC Copper. 
But that premium is 
much more than offset 
by our saving in scrap 
and the all-around re- 
duction in costs. Our 
potential taps now 
have no more cracks 
in the bends, there are 
no rejections whatever, and expensive 
inspection has been eliminated.” 

Thus another manufacturer has learned 
that it is not the price per pound that de- 
termines the economy of a material, but 
the cost of the finished part made of it. 

In this instance Revere collaborated 
with the company in the investigation. 
However, there are other informed sup- 
pliers of materials, whether they be 
metals or chemicals, plastics, glass or 
wood. Revere suggests that you take them 
into your confidence, and work closely 
with them. After all, every order en- 
titles you to their knowledge as well as 
to their shipments. Why not get both? 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
_ = 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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. Editorials 


Paul Hoffman may quit Jan. 1. 


Abject surrender by Congress to over- 
reaching labor leaders could have grave 
economic, financial consequences. 


President Truman should watch his 
step. 


After all, more*voted against him than 
for him. 


Industry is hesitant. 


. 


The election has already cost investors 
billions. 


Consumers are buying less. 


Prediction: U. S. ‘will be less “pros- 
perous” four years from now. 


It won't be entirely a “rubber stamp” 
Congress. 


Government retrenchment, not extrava- 
grance, is imperative. 


Farm subsidies are too high. 


Republicans should not fight increasing 
the 45¢ minimum wage. 


Curtail personal indebtedness. 


Russia is in no position to unleash a 
shooting war. 


Prefer investments to speculations. 


Prophecy: Real estete values next year 
will recede. 


Britain’s austerity bodes well. 
Expect Harriman in the next Cabinet. 


Forrestal? Doubtful. 


Paper manufacturers are overreaching 
pricewise. 


Truman's plan to curb States’ rights 
may be sidetracked. 


The South is headed higher indus- 
trially. 


Cuess: Communism has passed its 
apex. 


Only more work will work. 


In 1949 expansion will contract. 


Forbes 
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There are many yardsticks by which the amazing success of 
Kaiser-Frazer may be measured. There is the fact that in two 
years Willow Run built and shipped...and K-F Dealers sold 
and delivered...more passenger cars than any new auto- 
mobile plant in history. The fact that. in just 400 working days, 
Kaiser-Frazer changed the traditional ‘Big Three’ of the auto- 
mobile world to The Big 4 of today. But even more significant 


is the success of the Kaiser and Frazer cars themselves. These 


One of 
America’s 
CED cn, 


preatest 
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Success 


Stories ! 


fine automobiles brought a concept of motor car design, per- 
formance, comfort, and value so new to the medium-price 
field that today they are the most copied cars in history! 
To keep up with the demand, Willow Run is now producing 
4 cars every 3 minutes...yet Kaiser-Frazer wasn’t even in 
production 30 months ago! It’s a miracle. Yes, a miracle in 
the best American tradition. It couldn’t have happened any 


place else on earth! ©1948 KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 


: Ka i NN e r " I ial Ze r Corporation 


¥* One of America’s Greatest Success Stories! 
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No TRAFFIC to bother you...no 
worry or strain. It’s like having your 
own clear highway when you travel 
over the smooth, steel rails . . . comfort- 
ably relaxed in a spacious Coach or 
eee, Pullman on one of Union Pacific's smart 


ou S aamilnand 


"CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
BETWEEN CHICAGO « SALT LAKE CITY* LOS ANGELES 


"CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
BETWEEN CHICAGO © OGDEN, UTAH © SAN FRANCISCO 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 
BETWEEN CHICAGO © PORTLAND« TACOMA SEATTLE 


“CITY OF DENVER”’ 
OVERNIGHT—EVERYNIGHT BETWEEN CHICAGO * DENVER 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 


BETWEEN ST. LOUIS © KANSAS CITY « DENVER WITH 
THROUGH CARS TO THE WEST COAST 








For travel to and from the West—at its very best 
—Go UNION PACIFIC 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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RE.“DERS SAY 


s,ESENTS OUR COMMENTS 
ON BRITAIN 


and your Forses associate hardly 
mak. »n attempt to conceal your anti- 
Br*' bias. 
ut are either -wretchedly bad super- 
ficial observers, or inspired by malice, 
Here are some facts in rebuttal: 
We have more workers fully employed 
than ever*before in our peacetime history, 
We are exporting more British goods to 


more overseas markets than ever before, 


We are deliberately restricting our owt 
consumption in order to make this possible, 
We are designedly spreading our na- 
tional income (bigger than ever in peace- 
time history) over all our people by budg- 
eting and other methods, including ra- 
tioning and price control, in order to ob- 
viate the brutal inequalities of the “Amer- 
ican way of life” under free enterprise. 

We got from U.S.A. on your original 
“loan” only two dollars’ worth of value 
for every three dollars it specified—your 
free enterprise methods hoisted prices to 
accomplish this! 

Britain held the fort against Nazism 
twice in your life until it suited you to 
get ready to fight! 

Starvation on the one hand and luxury 
living on the other exist here no longer. 
Fair shares and human need motivate us. 

Tea is not served every hour as your 
enterprising associate avers, and our work- 
ers are working overtime to keep in tune 
with a planned economy of production. 

In italics you stress “their” government 
in association with our workers, but it is 
our government freely chosen by our 
people, and neither the Government nor 
our people are “moving towards bank- 
ruptcy” as you suggest. 

Your Marshall plan is aimed at rehabil- 
itation of Europe quite properly as a res- 
torative of export markets, and I strongly 
resent your characterization of this scheme 
of yours as a “handout” to Britain. 

Sir, we have a long history, longer than 
yours, a wealth of experience, a wise gov- 
ernment, more and better workers than 
ever before. And I contemplate with satis- 
faction the injunction of a wise European 
to whom we gave sanctuary in his hour 
of peril: “Faith and action; the Future is 
ours.” — MircHeLL W. Gorpon (J.P., 
F.G.I.), Worthing, England. 


We gladly publish these spirited criti- 
cisms, from a responsible Englishman, -o} 
our recent comments, based on investigd- 
tions in Britain. To accuse the Editor of 
Forses of “anti-British bias” is fantastic, 
seeing he was born and reared there, has 
very frequently re-visited his native Scot- 
land and maintained many family and other 
personal contacts thereto say nothing of 
having exercised modest-scale philanthro- 
pies there for more than 40 years. It is 
ardently hoped that this letter-writer’s op- 
timism will prove better-founded than the 
conviction expressed to me this Summer 
by Lord Catto, Governor of the Bank of 
England; namely, that he cannot foresee 
the [a] day when Britain’s exports will 
equal her imports.—Eprror. 


Forbes 
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December 1, 1948 


Fact and Comment 


by B.C. FORBES 





—— 


Wot _ 
“« ¢th all thy getting, get understanding” 


goY 


LABOR-SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT LOOMING IN U.S.? 


Js THE UniTeD States headed for Labor-Socialistic govern- 


The portents answer “Yes.” 

The political trend patterned here ominously closely re- 
sembles that in Britain. 

Presidential Candidate Truman doubtless attributes his 
victory mainly to organized labor. 

Therefore, as a politican, he will feel obligated to kow- 
tow to labor unions. 

Also, to currying favor with our mighty farmer unions 
which vigorously voted for him. 

Consequently, we must logically expect advocacy of leg- 
islation appealing to labor and agricultural unions—at the 


| expense of other taxpayers, at the expense of industry, at 


the expense of investors, at the expense of our free e.ter- 
prise economy. 

President Truman presumably will interpret the Novem- 
ber voting as endorsing continuation of the New Deal. 

We must, therefore, expect from the Administration pro- 
posals, plans, programs of Labor-Socialistic flavor. 

For example, Truman favors “socialization of medicine,” 
as in Britain. (Britons are finding that this idealistic scheme 
is costing enormously more than figured, is creating doubts 
concerning the nation’s ability to foot the gigantic bills.) 

Truman advocates multiplication of TVAs, drastic ex- 
pansion of Federal competition against investor-owned 
power and other utilities, the ultimate outcome of which 
would be nationalization, exactly as has already been 
brought about in Britain. 

Truman apparently wants to go farther than President 
Roosevelt went in abrogating States’ rights, in bringing 
States under subjugation by the U. S. Government—one 
more step towards swelling the power of Washington, one 
more step towards domination, nationalization, totalitarian- 
ism. 

The Administration’s design to Federalize education is 
another significant straw in the wind now blowing. 

Truman is all-out for price controls. Which never have 
operated successfully anywhere, invariably begetting scan- 
dalous black markets. Curbing, regulation, of exports and 
imports would be a logical next step. 

New Deal politicians have long cast envious eyes on the 


' income and resources of our life insurance companies. Sav- 


ing for investment in life insurance has been one of the 
most vital factors in increasing America’s strength, Ameri- 
cans’ self-reliance, America’s upbuilding of employment- 
providing enterprises. 

Gravely ominous is President Truman’s yearning to inflict 
peacetime excess profits taxes on wage-paying businesses. 
“Power to tax is power to destroy.” Were Harry Truman 
accorded his own way, he apparently would confiscate so 
large a percentage of profits that free economic, employ- 
ment-giving expansion would be wrecked, ruined. 


After all, America’s uniquely successful economic system 
has depended upon, has been built upon, the investment of 
the savings of millions and millions of individuals and fami- 
lies in the enterprises which have made possible America’s 


world leadership in -wealth, in military might, in standards ‘ 


of living. 
Kill this, and what can we expect except totalitarianism? 
President Truman should not become inflated by delu- 
sions deducted from the November 2 voting. More citizens 
were not for him than were for him. He should not inter- 
pret this as a mandate to play havoc with the American 
Way of Life. 


* 
If you lean on others, expect to 
suffer lean years. 
* 


MANAGEMENTS, DEWEY, LOST ELECTION 


Industrial and other business managements, in my judg- 
ment, were partly responsible for Republican defeat. For 
thirty years I have been earnestly warning managements 
against their too-smug, too-complacent, indolent self-satis- 
faction, have warned them that they were not alert to 
changing conditions, changing thought, overly blind to the 
vital need for disseminating economic education, under- 
standing. Tragically too many executives, having reached 
$25,000, $50,000 or $100,000 annual salaries, became 
petrified in their thinking. All along, during the Presi- 
dential campaign, I voiced alarm. I felt that Governor 
Dewey and highly-placed Republicans in industry, busi- 
ness, finance were courting disaster by their overconfidence. 
I could not, did not, take a Dewey landslide for granted. 

No herculean campaign was waged by responsible Re- 
publicans, nor by Governor Dewey. Their opponents won 
by campaigning extraordinarily strenuously. Says the CIO 
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News, editorially, and with a good deal of truth: 

CIO members throughout the nation played an important role 
in the campaign which returned the President to the White 
House for another four years and gave the Democrats control 
of Congress. To them, we of the CIO News say, “Thanks for a 
big job well done.” 

These CIO members were in the thick of the battle when all 
the “experts” said they were fighting for a lost cause. They 
formed district, precinct and block organizations. They pushed 
door-bells. They distributed literature. They talked politics. And 
on Nov. 2 they voted—and they got their friends to vote, too. 

CIO members can well be proud of the role they played. 


One of our readers, a Republican, writes: 


The Republican Party needs a psychiatrist. They have en- 
tirely lost the “feel” of the common man in the street. If the 
Republican Party is to be the exclusive party of the N.A.M., 
the banker, the broker, the steel man, and all big business, then 
_ tell them all to be reconciled never to win an election. Unless 

they become the party of the people, as well as the vehicle of 
management, victory will dismally fail, and opportunities for 
new Parties will be greatly enhanced. 


It has been well said: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

American managements have abjectly fallen down in 
practicing “eternal vigilance.” Unless they arouse them- 
selves, unless they co-operate with all their might in organ- 
izing those for whom they are trustees (investors), and 
vastly disseminate sound economic education, they cannot 


hope to combat successfully organized labor and other 
presure groups. 


Managements, awaken! 
It’s later than you think. 


* * 
Self-denial is essential to self-advancement. 
* 


LABOR LEADERS: ACT RATIONALLY! 


Quite pardonably, labor leaders claim main credit for 
President Truman's victory. Less pardonably, some of them 
have beeome obsessed by wild-eyed political, legislative 
notions. They demand immediate repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, then restoration of the Wagner Act. 

Success has gone to their heads. It is hardly conceivable 
that a majority of Senators and Representatives will scrap 
the Taft-Hartley Law before substitute legislation is pro- 
vided; and it is hardly conceivable that they will plump for 
reenthroning the lopsided Wagner Act. 

Commonsense action by Congress probably will be in- 
sisted upon by the majority of responsible citizens. 


* 


Rule yourself by the Golden Rule, and 
nothing can lick you. 


* 


TIES THAT BIND 


I have just read twelve letters from children in the cross- 
toads country school I attended in Scotland. For almost 
half-a-century I have given the pupils, parents and friends 
a Christmas Tree and Treat every year. Also, on each of 
numerous visits, there has been a community picnic, with 
races and other sports, prizes for all. This Summer one of 
my associates attended, and on returning described the 
happy affair to a nine-year-old nephew. Without saying a 
word, he proceeded to contribute and raise money from 
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DANGEROUS TREND ie 


Pullman Company, according to reports, is consideri 
the possibility of buying the Government-held Bemberg 
Corp. Why should manufacturers of railway rolling stock 
think of entering the textile field? There are several ap- 
parent reasons, but this latest project is merely another 
instance of a dangerous long-run trend that should be 
halted by the shortsighted managements engaging in such 
expansion.” 

Consider the Pullman case. As a result of the enforced 
sale of their sleeping-car operating branch, Pullman re- 
ceived some $40 million, Earnings are now excellent. But 
no proportionately increased cash is going to the real 
owners of the company, whose equity has been cut with 
the sale of the operating branch. 

Instead, with much cash on hand, Pullman’s manage- 
ment now considers buying into companies whose opera- 
tions are not part of their main business. 

Such a trend, if not promptly checked voluntarily, will 
alarm not only the usual collection of business-baiters, but 
small business men and thoughtful economists. It can lead 
swiftly to unhealthy combines and syndicates of capital, 
with control getting into progressively fewer hands. In the 
present tight equity capital market, this is a more real 
danger than many seem to realize. 

General Electric is an example of how a great company, 
through constant expansion, has become a goliath subject 
to constant legal harassment because its very size—and 
sometimes ruthless competitive practices—makes it vulner- 
able on a thousand fronts. 

Business—Big Business—would do well to “stick to its 
last,” concentrate on its “main job,” not spread and sprawl 
all over the lot. 

There is vast room within any industrial operation for 
progress along managerial and technological lines. It is in 
this direction that the soundest progress and expansion can 
take place.—-MALcoLM Forses. 





schoolmates and sént these Scottish children a bumper 
measure of candy and bubblegum. 


Here are extracts from some of the grateful letters the 
thoughtful young lad has received from recipients: 


I am very pleased with the candy and bubblegum. I had 
never seen bubblegum before, and made bubbles with it. 


It was very good of you to remember us. We are only allowed 
three ounces of sweets in a week, not much when you have a 
sweet tooth. 


I enjoyed the sweets and chewing gum very much. We have 
to give coupons for sweets and other things. Would be very 
pleased to see you at our school if you come to Scotland. 


When our teacher told us he had received a present from 
America for us we were delighted. 


We enjoyed the chewing gum and the lollipops. You are very 
lucky to get them without any coupons. 


Thank you and your friends for the sweets; I also thank you 
for the infants who cannot read and write. We always look 
forward to our school picnics and Christmas holidays. 


I appreciate very much your kind deed. We cannot buy candy 
or sweets of any kind here without coupons. We had a very 
nice picnic during our Summer holidays. It is very good of 
Mr. B. C. Forbes of New York to come back here and give us 
such a nice treat. We run all kinds of races and get a good tea 
and plenty of ice cream. 


Ties that bind! 
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“Indigestion” often is only a minor discomfort due to 


improper habits of eating and drinking, nervousness, 


mer = _ . : 
Indigestion fool you! 








fatigue, and emotional 


Sometimes, however, “indigestion” may be a warning 





sign of 


iy wort 


strain. 








certain diseases, or may indicate that something 


is wrong which should have prompt medical attention. 


If you have “indigestion” frequently, you should see 


Soe eae 


your doctor. His diagnosis 


treatment, may help you escape a serious 


... bella digetiion “be Mop Toward bellr 








The digestive system has been like- 
ened to a chemical factory. Here, in- 
numerable gland cells manufacture 
juices which act chemically upon the 
food we eat, so that it can be absorbed 
and used by the body. 


When the system fails to function 
properly, “indigestion” usually results. 
Fortunately, this condition ¢an gen- 
erally be corrected by following a few 
common sense rules, under the guid- 
ance of your physician. He may suggest 
changes in your diet, eating moderately 
and at regular times, and chewing 
thoroughly. He will advise keeping in 
good physical condition, and avoiding 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE 


mental or emotional tensions. 


Whatever may be the cause of your 
“indigestion,” prompt diagnosis and 
any necessary treatment offer the best 
chance for cure. Today, new drugs and 
new surgical methods hold promise for 
better control of physical diseases of 
the digestive system. In certain types 
of cases, some doctors are finding psy- 
chotherapy increasingly important. 


If you have frequent attacks of “in- 
digestion,” don’t try to be your own 
doctor. The continued use of home 
remedies may do more harm than good, 
and may delay the start of proper med- 
ical care. 


of the cause, and prompt 


illness. Remember, 


Ly, > oF Op, 
VANE 
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COPYRIGHT 1948-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


ye 
insurance i Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding these 
important facts about indigestion. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this advertisement 
—svuitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 





LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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Men of Achievement 


RICHARD KING MELLON 








Inheriting great economic power, the directing head of the vast Mellon 
enterprises was also gifted with the ability to wield it wisely 








by HOMER H. SHANNON 


“THERE IS NOTHING quite so disheart- 
ening in all the world as to have in- 
herited either wealth or position, be- 
cause nobody will ever believe that you 
amount to anything yourself.” 

The chief executive of New York 
State, Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
was speaking: at the banquet celebrat- 
ing the thirtieth anniversary of ForBEs 
Magazine. 

Among the 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders honored on that occasion was 
Richard K. Mellon. That he had risen 
above his twin handicaps of inherited 
wealth and position—if handicaps they 
are—was amply attested by his having 
been chosen a member of that select 
group. And certainly there has never 
been any indication that he was dis- 
heartened by the circumstances of his 


birth. 
. 


There is abundant evidence that 
Dick Mellon inherited the brains and 
temperament of an outstandingly able 
financier and business man along with 
great wealth. As directing head of the 
vast Mellon enterprises since the death 
of his father, Richard Beatty Mellon, 
in 1933, he has expanded and con- 
solidated in important measure the 
economic empire which came under his 
control. 

Few men in America have greater 
economic power than Dick Mellon and 
few have displayed greater capacity for 
using such er wisely. 

Mellon-controlled financial ‘and in- 
dustrial interests have assets of some 
three billion dollars. In addition, the 
family has large holdings in many other 
industries, transportation companies, 
utilities, etc., which it does not control. 
There are also large blocks of Pitts- 
burgh real estate in the family name. 

At the heart of the Mellon empire 


are such key corporations as Aluminum 
Co. of Amrica, Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co. (largest 
commercial coal operation in the 
world), Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Union 
Switch & Signal Co., and the Koppers 


> Co. 


At the top of the pyramid is Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co., with total 
resources of more than a billion dol- 
lars, and First Boston Corp., with to- 
tal assets of more than a third-of-a-bil- 
lion dollars, making it the country’s 
largest investment banking house. 

While he has been titular head of 
the family fortune since 1934, Dick did 
not come into full control until the 
death of his famous uncle, Andrew 
Mellon, in 1937. He had been care- 
fully groomed for the position by both 
his father and uncle, since the latter’s 
only son, Paul, early had indicated his 
tastes were not in the business field. 

Dick took to power readily. Business 
and finance are as much a part of his 
nature as they were of the family gen- 
eration before him. Even as a boy he 
demonstrated a remarkable talent for 
business. 

In addition to his many business and 
financial interests, Dick Mellon heads 
up a long list of charitable and scien- 
tific activities. 

He is president and spark-plug of the 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Associa- 
tion, a civic group formed since the 
war with a long-range program for 
beautifying, the eity and eliminating its 
grime and slums. His participation in 
activities of this nature is in sharp con- 
trast with the aloof and individualistic 
lives of his father and uncle, who sel- 
dom concerned themselves with civic 
matters. 

Handsome, affable and a good mixer, 
Dick is shy of publicity and wasn’t 
available for an interview for this 


14 


sketch. Athletic of build, he is five feet 
and 10 inches tall, weighs about 185 
pounds. He still has a good head of 
hair, with a strong touch of gray. 

Inevitably his name gets into public 
print fairly often. In recent years he has 
consistently refused to talk for publica- 
tion. In fact, it appears that that policy 
is of long standing, as direct quotations 
of Dick Mellon are about as hard to 
find in print as details regarding his 
personal fortune, though he has been 
written about considerably. All of his 
associates have not been as _ close- 
mouthed, however. 

Richard King Mellon was born in 
Pittsburgh June 19, 1899. He was an 
only son—there is one sister. He was 
sent to private school in Pittsburgh and 
then to Culver Military Academy in 
Indiana. 

This heir to the Mellon millions was 
strictly brought up by his parents and 
early learned the meaning of responsi- 
bility. That he had remarkable initia- 
tive and enterprise even as a ‘youngster 
is strongly indicated. At 12 he had a 
profitable business selling squab pig- 
eons he raised. A few years later he set 
up as a middleman, buying turkeys 
from farmers in the area around his fa- 
ther’s Rolling Rock estate, 50 miles out 
of Pittsburgh in the Ligonier Valley, 
and shipping them to city markets at a 
good profit. 

When he was 17 his father told him 
he had deposited $5,000 to his name in 
a checking account. Five years later 
Dick hadn’t touched it. Anticipating 
that some day his father would call for 
an accounting of how he had spent it, 
he simply left it where it was so there 
would be no explaining to do! 

Before he was 21 the elder Mellon 


made Dick treasurer of the Ligonier ~ 


Railroad, a short line which had been 
in the family for some time. That was 
to give the boy a chance to learn some- 
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thing about railroading, in which there 
were many Mellon millions. Young 
Dick figured out his own way of mak- 
ing that post profitable. He began issu- 
ing courtesy passes to important rail 
officials across the country and soon 
was reaping dividends in the form of 
passes from the other and not so un- 
important roads. He did a lot of trav- 
eling that year! ° 

As a child he spent much time 
astride his Shetland pony. Horses have 
been a major interest since boyhood. 
He won his first blue ribbon at the 
Southampton Horse Show in 1913. In 
a single year he has collected as many 
as 169 ribbons and 39 plates and cup 
on his prize hunters. - 

From youth he has exhibited a 
strong taste for being in the open. He 
confesses to having never liked team 
ames while in school, but he did go 
out for track and was an excellent 
horseman and marksman with a gun 
before he was grown. A favorite sport 
of his youth was that of racing his fath- 
er about the estate. Cross-country rac- 
ing remains a top sport with him, along 
with fox hunting and big game hunting. 

To get back to chronology. Dick en- 
‘listed in the Navy during the first world 
war and served as a student pilot. 
When he learned there was little 
chance of flying overseas, he managed 
to get transferred to the Army, where 
he was ‘still doing squads right and 
left in training when the armistice was 
signed. 

Out of the Army, he matriculated at 
Princeton, where he received a sem- 
ester’s credit for his military service. He 
had completed two additional semesters 
of work when he made up his mind he 
wanted special courses he couldn’t get 
as a regular student. So he continued 
to live the undergraduate life at Prince- 
ton for another year while he was be- 
ing privately tutored by Princeton pro- 
fessors in subjects of his own choosing. 

But he was impatient to get into 
business, for which he had a consum- 
ing interest. 

His father suggested a leisurely trip 
around the world to round out his edu- 
cation, but young Dick was not to be 
further delayed in beginning his busi- 
ness career. 

He began as a messenger in the Mel- 
lon National Bank in 1920. Four years 
later he was made a vice-president, re- 
mained in that position until 1934, 
when he was made president, succeed- 
ing his father, who had died in Decem- 
ber of the previous year. 

Dick Mellon has never taken things 
easy. He works as hard as he plays. An 
individual of exceptional drive, he is 
enthusiastic about everything he takes 
up and imposes upon himself the disci- 
pline necessary for thorough mastery, 
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whether it is horsemanship, handling a 
gun or finance. As president of Mellon 
National Bank he left his Rolling Rock 
estate early enough to drive the 50 
miles into Pittsburgh and be at his desk 
every morning by 8:30. 

By the time he was elevated to the 
top job in the bank he was already a 
director in 16 corporations. That had 
increased to 20, including many of the 
largest and most influential in the coun- 
try, when his Uncle Andrew died in 
1937, leaving Dick as the responsible 
head of family affairs. 

Dick was only 35 when his father 
died, but he was well seasoned in busi- 
ness and finance and had successfully 
launched numerous ventures on _ his 
own. .Among these, he had formed 
Forbes National Bank and Melbank 
Corp., was president of both. He 
helped to design and plan the building 
for Forbes Bank, which acquired in- 
terests in many small country banks in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

By the time this country became ‘in- 
volved in the last war, Dick’s leader- 
ship in Mellon affairs was firmly es- 
tablished. Again he put on the uniform, 
and as a colonel in the Army he went 
to Harrisburg to head Pennsylvania 
State Selective Service. Since his re- 
lease from service in May, 1945, things 
have been happening in the Mellon em- 
pire. Corporate structures have been 
revamped and control centralized for 
more effective functioning. 

A major development was the forma- 
tion of T. Mellon & Sons, announced in 
June of 1946, which serves as the top 
control in the Mellon structure. A policy- 
making and research organization, the 
character of T. Mellon & Sons caused 
some scratching of heads in business 
and financial circles when first an- 
nounced. It is a non-profit organization 
and is neither a corporation nor a part- 
nership. It has no assets and little tang- 


ible machinery. It can best be described 
as an association, with Dick as presi- 
dent and four vice-presidents drawn 
from members of the family or key 
Mellon executives. Other members of 
the family are ona board of directors. 

The firm perpetuates the name of the 
family’s first banking house, which was 
founded in 1870 by Dick’s grandfather, 
Judge Thomas Mellon. 

Asked to explain the significance of 
the new organization shortly after it 
was announced, Dick cryptically re- 
sponded, “We are going to work 
again. 

From other sources it was learned 
that the new organization provides the 
mechanism for unifying family activi- 
ties and for making quick decisions. It 
is also described as a research body to 
study new possibilities for investment, 
giving particular attention to technolog- 
ical progress in such fields as chemistry 
and physics. Its activities also embrace 
related social and economic factors. 

That. T. Mellon & Sons is no mere 
glorified family sewing circle under the 
leadership of Dick Mellon has been 
clearly established by events. In Sep- 
tember, 1946, came the merger of the 
Mellon National Bank and the Union 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh to form the 
billion-dollar Mellon Bank & Trust Co., 
with Dick as board chairman. 

That was followed by merger into 
the First Boston Corp., of Mellon Se- 
curities Corp. ‘Among other sweeping 
changes engineered by Dick for better 
co-ordination and integration of the 
Mellon interests was the merger of Mel- 
lon Indemnity Corp. into General Re- 
insurance Corp., with assets of $40 mil- 
lion, and the earlier combining of Pitts- 
burgh Coal and Consolidation Coal to 
form the $105 million Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Co. 

These structural changes are believed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 











Richard Mellon was awarded the fol- 
lowing citation by ForeEs upon his 
election, in a nationwide poll, as one 
of America’s 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders: 


Richard K. Mellon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President, T. Mellon & Sons. 

Born with silver spoons in his mouth, 
he has demonstrated that great in- 
herited wealth, if regarded as a re- 
sponsibility rather than a privilege, 
need not stunt the intellectual and 
moral stature of its inheritor. To the 
administration of a diverse group of 
towering enterprises he has. brought 
quick intelligence, untiring energy, 
clear integrity, growth. 
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“Tf I Had It To Do Over’’ 








Taking a backward glance at 40 years of railroading, Roy White spotlights 
some often neglected truths that can bolster your climb to the top 








by ROY BARTON WHITE 
(as told to Larston D. Farrar) 


SOMETIMES WE CAN more accurately 
define for ourselves what we are striv- 
ing to do and to become by examining 
the road over which we've passed. 

I've learned—the hard way-—that 
staying on the track is a lot more im- 
portant in life than making speed. 

This is as true of a man as it is of a 
train. Looking back from the vantage- 
point of more than 60 years of living 
and 40 years on the railroad—in every 
job from telegrapher to top man—I can 
say truthfully that if I had it to do over 
again, I'd spend more of my early 
years in study. I'd get an education in 
spite of all conceivable difficulties. I'd 
become versed in literature, history, 
science, - psychology and philosophy. 
And I'd get a solid background in the 
social sciences and the broad aspects 
of life and living. 

Too ‘many young men base their 
hopes for success on the exceptions, 
rather than on the general rules, that 
exist among so-called successful men. 
The rags-to-riches idea still permeates 
America to a far greater degree than 
‘ is necessary for our progress. There are 
many articles and books written about 
men who started off in extreme poverty, 
without formal education, and ended 
up as president of this or that corpora- 


— 


tion, or in some other prom- 
inent position in the world. 
Yet men who have become 
presidents of big companies 
without formal education are 
the exception rather than the 
rule. 

It is still possible in Amer- 
ica for young men without 
education to forge ahead—by 
using every ounce of their in- 
genuity, intelligence and 
physical capacity, by study- 
ing late at night to master 
complicated engineering, lit- 
erary, or economic problems. 
Let us hope it will always be 
possible. But it becomes less 
likely with every passing 
year. These young men are 
in a competitive battle with 
thousands of others who have 
that essential educational 
background. In cases where 
the educated young man is 
just as determined, just as 
vigorous, and just as ingenious as his 
uneducated competitor—in other words, 
all other things being equal—the man 
with education is going to win out. 

Nine educated men reach the top 
to every one uneducated man. And 
thousands of educated men who never 
reach the pinnacle live fuller, richer 
lives than their unschooled fellows. 
This is so obvious that it’s overlooked 








What would you do with your life if you had the chance to live it 
again? What different steps would you take to speed your climb to 
the top? What decisions would you make that you failed to make 
before? What errors in judgment would you try to avoid? These are 
the questions being asked of representative top executives in this new 
Forses series. The answers are significant, constructive both for other 
executives and young men on their way up, should be valuable guide 


posts to business success. 
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Roy White, president, B. & O. Railroad 


by many young men who otherwise 
have what it takes to achieve high 
success. 

Just what is success, anyway, if it 
isn’t learning how to live well with 
one’s self and with one’s neighbors? 
Successful living means informed liv- 
ing. It means an appreciation of the 
great cultures of yesterday, a knowl- 
edge of history, the ability to appraise 
all of life as well as the problems en- 
countered in one’s own little sphere of 
economic activity. That's why educa- 
tion is essential to good living. 

What are we striving for? Is it suc- 
cess in the sense of merely acquiring 
worldly goods? If there be those who 
answer yes, I would remind them that 
we also have a responsibility to add 
somehow to the wealth of the world in 
terms of happier human beings, and 
that to live life fully each day we must 
have satisfying social contacts. Is any 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Get Set for Fourth-Round 
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Union Negotiations 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


NoTHING BETTER illustrates. the fluidity 
of employer-employee relations than 
the union contract. Every week over 
1,000 labor agreements are negotiated 
and signed. Most of these pacts are 
run-of-the-mill, with little or no impact 
on either industry or area standards. 
But now and then a union and an em- 
ployer agree on a new clause or two. 
If the new rule results in more pay or 
more benefits, then, like a chain reac- 
tion, other labor locals pick up the con- 
cession and spread it around as a union 
demand to other employers. 


Because most negotiations in this 
country are conducted without fuss or 
fanfare of headlines, it’s often difficult 
for management to know what devia- 
tions from standard practice other com- 
panies have made. Unions have no such 
problem, as labor organizations have a 
closely knit network of internal com- 
munications. A point gained by one 
union therefore receives almost instant 
transmission, 

A survey just completed by Forsrs 
is intended to help management fill in 
the informational gaps on new benefits 
won by unions during the past 60 days 
of negotiations. With the fourth round 
just getting under way, it’s important 


to know what to expect. Each of the 
benefits listed have already been won 
in some union contracts and are ex- 
pected to be on the agenda of most 
plant and office unions. 

On the wage front there are already 
inklings of what’s ahead. A study -of 
union negotiations reveals that some 
300 companies have already granted 
fourth-round boosts to the tune of 9%¢ 
an hour. The lowest recorded series of 
pay hikes revealed in Forbes survey 
was 4¢ an hour, the highest 25¢, won 
by construction workers. As for the 
breakdown of benefits, see the accom- 
panying chart, giving the industry and 
the new workrule negotiated. 
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FOURTH-ROUND BENEFITS SOUGHT BY UNIONS 


New Work Rule 


Automobiles: Supervisory employees are not allowed to do 
any production work except when difficulties are en- 
countered on job. To obtain holiday pay, worker must 
work on workdays preceding and following holiday. 


Industry 


Chemicals: Company provides work clothing at cost and 
free laundry service. Employees get three days’ paid 
leave in case of death in family. Pay by company dur- 
ing waiting period for workmen’s compensation. 

Company gives $100 severance pay to workers who 
are drafted or enlist in the armed services. (New Draft 
Law is causing revival of veterans’ benefit clauses in 
current contracts.) 


Electrical Machinery: Laid-off or discharged employees 
are given accumulated vacation pay. 

Company grants supper allowance after 10 hours’ 

work. Six paid holidays are granted, whether they fall 
on work days, Saturdays, or Sundays. 


Furniture: When a holiday falls on a Saturday or a Sun- 
day, it is celebrated on the following Monday. 
Group insurance extended to wives and children of 
union members. Plan financed by employers’ contribu- 
tions. 


Heat, Gas, Light—Office: If an employee dies or is called 
for military service, he or his legal representatives will 
receive pro rata vacation pay. 

Company pays moving expenses if worker moves by 
order of the company. 


Iron & Steel: Company must notify union verbally before 
discharging any employee and later give full report in 


New Work Rule 


writing. Worker not satisfied with piece-work rate set 
on new job within 8 hours trial run may request new 
time study; union steward may be present at new timing. 


Machinery: Worked holidays are paid for at triple time. 
(When negotiating holiday pay clauses, be sure to keep 
in mind the new overtime-on-overtime rules.) 


Industry 


Metals: Company agrees to change from merit system of 
wage increases to system of automatic increases based 
on service. 


Nonferrous Metals: Company grants an extra paid holi- 
day each year, provided normal attendance on Sunday 
shifts is maintained throughout the year. 


Paint & Varnish: Meal allowance of $1.50 after 3 hours’ 
overtime. Time off with pay for funerals. Workers trans- 
ferred to lower rated jobs get higher pay for 24 weeks. 


Paper: Company grants 10 minutes a day for changing 
clothes. 


Petroleum: Company pays regular salary for three days’ 
absence due to death in immediate family. 


Rubber, Office & Clerical: An employee on layoff status at 
the beginning of vacation period, but who otherwise 
qualifies for vacation, will be able to take such vaca- 
tion 45 days after return to work. 


Textiles: Hospitalization insurance extended to dependents 
of workers. 


Transportation: Employee gets seven days’ minimum no- 
tice of shift change. 
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Pent-up demand for new housing foreshadows a bright future for paint and 
wallpaper dealers. Potential gross on $15,000: $10,000 a year 








by THE EDITORS 


INITIAL CAPITAL required to open a 
paint store today is fully twice what it 
was at the end of the war, and not as 
much paint is being sold through retail 
outlets now as then. These two facts 
don’t seem to add up to much of a 
business opportunity. Yet a more care- 
ful look at the picture reveals that in 
the opinion of many in the business, 
conditions are highly favorable for this 
form of investment. 

On the average, paint and painters’ 
supplies have more than doubled in 
price in the last two years. The indi- 
vidual paint store may not be selling 
as many gallons of paint today as a few 
years ago, but in most cases dollar sales 
volume has increased. And there are 
good reasons for believing that the near 
future will show a marked increase in 
total gallonage dispensed. In addition, 
biggest profits in the next decade or so 
will probably be made by stores not yet 


_established—stores which will be lo- 


cated in the many new residential areas 
springing up over the country, as well 
as others still in the blueprint stage. 
This isn’t to say that established 
stores have a dull future ahead of them. 
Far from it. If and when the supply of 
housing begins to reach a more normal 
balance between supply and demand, 
paint stores in the older residential 
areas are sure to profit from the pres- 
sure on landlords to put their proper- 


‘ ties in competitive attire. 


It will take a lot more paint to cover 
neglected interior and exterior surfaces 
of housing already in existence than 
will be needed for all the new con- 
struction which conceivably can be 
built in the next 10 years. So, while the 
ideal location for the new store may 
be the new community, the outlook for 
today’s owner is as bright as his own 
store front. 

Among the enticing features of own- 
ership of a paint store are pleasant sur- 


roundings, little fuss and bother, and 
the small sales force called for. Mer- 
chandise is received from the manufac- 
turer in neat, compact units which are 
passed on to the customer with little or 
no further packaging. No highly spe- 
cialized training or experience is essen- 
tial, and the necessary minimum is eas- 
ily acquired through a short period of 
apprenticeship in the employ of a store 
owner or manufacturer. 

Minimum capital needed to open a 
store carrying a full line of paints and 
supplies is around $15,000. A well- 
stocked store in an average neighbor- 
hood will get about half its business 
from professional painters, the other 
half from private trade—the individual 
home owner or renter. 

To service adequately both com- 
mercial and private trade, stock must 
include brushes, lacquers, oils, var- 
nishes and other supplies for exteriors, 
interiors and furnishings, plus, of 


course, a varied assortment of paints. 
Also, most paint stores make at least a 





“It’s a secret process—and it doesn’t 
cost them a cent in advertising!” 
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gesture in the direction of stocking a 
line of wallpaper. Traditionally, the 
painter and the paper hanger are the 
same man, and still belong to the same’ 
union. Further, wallpaper is becoming 
an increasingly profitable part of the 
business. There is a strong trend back 
to this form of interior covering, after 
a lapse of nearly a generation when it 
was in comparative disfavor. 

Assuming an investment of $15,000, 
roughly two-thirds, or $10,000, will 
normally be in merchandise. Not less 
than half the remainder will go for fix- 
tures and to provide an attractive in- 
terior. A small delivery truck or car is 
essential. Paint is heavy and a consid- 
erable part of the business will depend 
on ability to make delivery. 

An investment of $15,000 should re- 
turn a gross profit of well over $10,000 
a year. Annual dollar sales of four times 
the value of the stock is about average. 
Mark-up over wholesale cost runs be- 
tween 25 and 30%. 

Expenses include rent, utilities, sales 
help, delivery service and incidentals 
such as stationery and advertising. Two 
people can easily handle a store of this 
size, so that more often than not it is a 
family affair. Advertising is usually lim- 
ited to nothing more ambitious than 
space in the telephone red book. In 
most locations, $200 to $250 a month 
will amply cover rent, utilities, cost of 
delivery service and other incidentals. 
This would leave a profit for the owner- 
operator of around $7,500—more or 
less, depending on the exact breakdown 
of the figures. 

That this outlook is not overly opti- 
mistic is borne out by the experience of 
two Brooklyn stores, which are typical 
of many others that might be cited. 
The first—Charles’, in a moderately 
busy neighborhood shopping area—is a 
father-son business, with occasional as- 
sistance from other members of the 
family. Neither father nor son had had 
previous retail experience when the 
store was opened less than three years 
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4 ago, though both had been employed 


in a sales capacity by paint manufac- 
turers. Value of the stock in the store 
today is slightly under $20,000. At the 
time the store opened for business, the 
same stock would have had less than 
half this value. Even so, sales totalled 
approximately $75,000 the first year, 
$100,000 the second. 

The other example is that of Tri- 
Boro Paint Supplies, an 11-year-old 
business located in an older and poorer 
neighborhood. This is another father- 
son business, with Dave Pearlman, the 
junior partner, the more active mem- 
ber since he returned from the war. The 
shop has one employee, who handles 
deliveries. 

Young Pearlman values his stock of 
merchandise at between $20,000 and 
$25,000, says annual sales have been 
running between $75,000 and $80,000. 

As explained by these and other store 
owners, specialized knowledge cop- 
tributing most to success is a matter of 
familiarity with paint and its applica- 
tion. This is necessary to satisfy the 
private customer. While the profes- 
sional painter resents rather than wel- 
comes advice, the amateur is often look- 
ing for more than a brush and a can 
of paint when he or she comes in the 


* store. If the combination of merchan- 


dise and advice which are supplied 
don’t produce the‘ desired results, an 
irate customer is more likely to threaten 
a law suit than to make repeated pur- 
chases and direct friends to the store. 

“Very few apartments are being 
painted today unless the individual 
renter does it,” says Pearlman. “The 
housewife will come in the store with 
a piece of cloth in her hand and you're 
supposed to match the color. You're not 
only supposed to tell her how to mix 
paints to get the right shade, but you've 
also got to tell her how to apply the 
paint to various surfaces. 

Pearlman describes the ideal loca- 
tion as: “a new residential area—a sub- 
urban development either building or 
recently completed—principally made 
up of private homes of families having 
moderate incomes.” 

Preference among store owners for 
the private or commercial type of busi- 
ness reflects individual experience. 
Purchases of professional painters are 
larger than those of the private trade, 
but the former customarily receive a 
discount of from 10 to 15%. Also, a big- 
ger proportion of this business is nec- 
essarily on a credit basis. 

It need scarcely be said that a cer- 
tain amount of experience is a valuable 
asset in knowing what to buy and when 
to buy it. The paint store business used 
to show stromg seasonal fluctuations in 
volume and character of sales. Painting 
of building exteriors was done, for the 
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most part, in the Spring—interiors from 
September through November. Seasonal 
fluctuations almost entirely vanished 
during the war, but some store owners 
say they are now tending to reappear. 

Knowing when to buy what and how 
to proportion the stock in terms of dif- 
ferent items composing it calls for con- 
siderable judgment, which can only be 
acquired by experience—your own or a 
trusted advisor’s. On the other hand, 





judgment as to price is quickly formed 
on the basis of frequent visits of com- 
petitive salesmen. 

Though it is still true that there is 
no such thing as a fool-proof business 
venture, a careful assessment of trade 
opinion and of relevant economic fac- 
tors suggests that opening a paint store 
is not one of the most hazardous under 
present conditions. And possible re- 
wards are highly seductive. 
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a Big Bargain 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






The telephone keeps right on being a big 
bargain. Even in these days of higher prices, 
a little still buys a lot in a telephone call. 
Increases in telephone rates are much less 
than the increases in the cost of telephone 
materials and wages. . 
the increases in most other things you buy. 


. and far less than 














No Bonded Indebtedness 


No Penalty on Enterprise 





INDIANA 


has a Surplus of over 


950,000,000! 


@ New industries are not called on to 
Pay out tax money for old debts in In- 
diana. The State of Indiana—a soundly 
managed commonwealth—had an un- 
appropriated surplus pf more than 
$50,000,000 at the close of its last fis- 
cal year. This unencumbered surplus 
existed despite the fact that the state 
government had paid to local com- 
munities more than $75,000,000 dur- 
ing the year to reduce taxes in cities 
and towns. 


Far from denying the State modern 
and expanding facilities, these man- 
agement policies have provided Indi- 
ana with unsurpassed physical assets 
—including the largest surfaced high- 
Way system in the United States. 

More than 500 industries have es- 
tablished plants in Indiana since the 
end of the war. Get additional infor- 
mation on the industrial advantages of 
this debt-free state. 


INDIANA... YOUR LOGICAL 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


*® ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET giving every fact 
and figure you'll want, 
sent promptly and with- 
out obligation. 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .... DEPT. F-41 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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This map depicts business conditions in 87 eco .omic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 


calculated for the separate areas. 
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IN AUTUMN, when people begin to 
think of things they need to keep 
comfortable through the Winter, retail 
sales usually improve, and money 
starts flowing faster from hand to hand. 
In the East, open season on customers 
has’ been delayed somewhat by unusu- 
ally warm weather, but early Novem- 
ber brought scattered evidence of a 
Fall buying upswing. Retailers prodded 
the trend with some rather generous 
price cuts in consumer soft goods. 
Throughout the nation there was a 
general acceleration in physical output 
during this period. Grains and _ live- 
stock were moving to market at a 
higher rate than last year for the first 
time in several months, mining activ- 
ity was up, and industrial production 
in general was at or near its post-war 
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— CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


aa NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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peak. The North Central states showed 
a marked increase in bank debits as 
harvesting was completed. Although 
retail sales are still lagging somewhat 
in many sections of the country, they 
have shown a rise in rural communities 
where farm families now have more 
leisure and money to do some post- 
harvest shopping. The 10 cities show- 
ing the greatest gain in business activ- 
ity over two weeks ago are Indianapo- 
lis, Peoria, Duluth, Fort Wayne, Terre 
Haute, Butte, Raleigh, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and Des Moines. Most of 
these are farm, auto, or mining cen- 
ters. 

In the South, however, there is a 
band of declining business activity, 
which seems to indicate some slacken- 
ing in the tremendous rate of growth 
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which that region has enjoyed since 
the war. Business in general continues 
‘to be excellent. 
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Tabulation of the 87 economic areas 
shows a continuation of the upward 
trend recorded November 15. There 
are 17 advancing areas, with five 
carry-Overs from two weeks ago, and 
10 declining areas with three repeat- 
ers. Two weeks ago there were seven 
advances and 14 declines. The general 
level has risen only slightly, however, 
and no large area index shows a gain 
of more than 8% over last year. Before 
October 1, gains of 10% were not un- 
common. 








AREA INDEXES 
(Percent Gain over last year) 


11/1/48 11/15/48 12/1/48 
New England ..-1% 2% 1% 
Middle Atlantic. 8 


7 7 

Midwest ...... 5 6 8 
Oe 8 6 6 
South Central... 7 6 5 
North Central... 0 0 3 
Mountain ..... 6 3 6 
_ ee 4 0 2 


The areas listed above are made 
up of the following groups of states: 

New ENGLAND: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

MippLte ATLANTIC: New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware. 

Mipwest: Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia. 

Soutu: Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama. 

Sourn CENTRAL: Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana. 

NortnH CENTRAL: North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois. 

Mountain: Idaho, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico. 

Paciric: Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Arizona. 








Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain over last year) 


Aibony, MN. ¥.° ...ccccccse 17% 
SS eee 17 
Wilmington, Del.* ........ 17 
RM cvccepanewes 16 
Jackson, Miss.* .......... 12 
OS \ ETT TT 12 
Charleston, S. C. ......... 12 
Terre Haute, Ind. ........ 11 
a 11 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......... 11 


_——. 


* Also listed November 15. 
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makes Ftifect 


Zz. course of Holland's far-flung operations 
through 400 direct factory branches, this thoroughly 
trained organization is called upon to deal with every 
conceivable factor in heating—the variable range of 
climatic conditions across the country—the individual 
heating situations of over seven million customers 
—the innumerable fuels that go the whole scale 
from the plainsman's cow chips, the woodsman's 
cordwood and sawdust, the farmer’s corncobs on 
through the different gases, oils and coals. The 
practical, realistic understanding of heating thus 
gained is the answer to Holland's being the world’s 
largest in its specialized field. The seasoned experience 
which makes the Holland organization so proficient 
at its job is the inestimable plus that makes it the 
natural thing for you to rely upon Holland for the 
best that heating offers. 


HOLLAND+>- MICHIGAN 


INSTALLERS 
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oF HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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— what Executone 

_ Intercommunication 
can do for your 

business! 


Your Executone Distributor 
will Arrange a Demonstration 
in Your Own Office! 

HERE YOU ARE—instant voice contact with 
key personnel, pushbutton production 
control! Use it under actual working con- 
ditions! See how Executone gets action— 
increases éxecutive output, increases labor 

productivity, cuts overhead! 


Just One Feature of the 
} Complete 


Mm Local Service 
» offered only by 
Executone! 


@ Your authorized Executone Distributor 
and his staff of engineers plan and install 
Executone Inter-communication that’s 
custom made ...based on your operation 
methods, layout, communication needs. He 
guarantees Executone unconditionally ... 
with immediate servicing, standard parts 
and units for expansion and replacement. 

Distributors in 106 principal cities. Mail 
the coupon—now! No obligation. 


reci/one 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
ee se 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 
I EXECUTONE. INC. Dept. M-1 I 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. l 
| Without obligation, please let me have— | 
(C0 The name of my local Distributor 
H (I New booklet, “How to Solve 


, Communication Problems” 
Name 


I 
i 
I 
Diem I 
I 
4 








a { Add City. 
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...in Cleaning, 
Accessories, 


CAR CLEANER 


Car washing is easier, quicker, when 
done with this sponge gripped in a 
molded Bakelite phenolic holder. -At- 
tached to an ordinary garden hose, it 
scrubs away grit and dirt without any 
danger of marring surfaces. The plastic 





holder 


prevents water from being 
squeezed out of the sponge when 
gripped, while water flowing through 
it prevents the pores from being 
clogged. Can also, be used for washing 
windows, floors, walls, etc. 

(Abar Plastics Co., 6940 Formosa 
Way, Pittsburgh 8, Pa.) 


FOLDING GLASS 


Better hindsight for drivers is af- 
forded by a special plate glass-plastic 
sandwich Which eliminates the narrow 
rear vision strip formerly necessary in 
convertible automobile top construc- 
tion. Permitting the same full-vision 
rear view as in stock model cars, the 
glass folds like an accordion on a %” 
plastic joint connection when the top 
is lowered. 

(Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


WONDER CHEMICAL 


Multi-use product that promises to 
revolutionize many industries is Gly- 
oxal. Some applications: Used in a 
“shrink-proofing” process, it permits 
rayon goods to be washed without fear 
of shrinkage or stretching. Replacing 
natural tanning agents, it produces a 
water-resistant leather, shortens the 
tanning process from weeks to hours. 
It imparts wet strength to paper, at 
the same time increases its absorbency. 
In silver solutions it’s an effective and 
fast-reducing agent for silvering mir- 
rors—it can be sprayed onto glass or 
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Chemicals, Auto 
Refrigeration 


plastic like a lacquer and quick-dried, 
Also makes wall-paper water-resistant, 
can even waterproof matches. 
(Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., 30 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y.) 


FENDER FIXER 


Fender dents and creases can now 
be straightened in a matter of seconds 
with an ingenious gadget called “Fn- 
drol,” an easily-operated, semi-auto- 
matic, lightweight tool that scientifical- 
ly applies manual pressure to fender 
indentations. The job is done without 
the usual noisy pounding, beating, etc., 
as a rule without even removing wheels, 

(The Readinger Corp., 20 S. 15 St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.) 


PORTABLE REFRIGERATOR 


A product that should appeal to 
Summer dwellers in cabins, trailers, 
camps, hotels, etc., is a portable elec- 
tric refrigerator that freezes to nine de- 
grees below zero. Weighing only 45 
pounds, it’s suitcase-size, fits readily in 
auto trunk compartments. In the home, 
it doubles as an auxiliary deep-freeze, 
ice cube maker, and frozen food locker. 

(Freez-In Corp., 2144 Mack Ave., 
Detroit 7, Mich.) 


PLATFORM LADDER 


Something different in step-ladders is 
one that you step in instead of on. The 
model shown below has sturdy, hinged 
platforms — rather than conventional 
treads—at three convenient levels. When 
you stand on one of these, you stand 
right in the ladder, thereby assuring 
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" firmer footing. You're also closer to the 
job. Platforms not in use swing easily 
out of the way. Comes in two sizes, 
folding to 4% and 5% feet. 

(Craft-Bilt Products, Inc., Hastings, 
Mich. ) 


“DUST-SEALER” 


People allergic to “house dust” may 
now be relieved by a chemical which 
invisibly coats fabrics. By spraying this 
anti-allergenic agent on fabrics in home 
or office, an imperceptible film is 
formed that prevents the formation of 
the mysterious substances technically 
known as house dust. It is because 
these substances are inhaled that al- 
lergic irritations may result. 

(L. S. Green Associates, 160 W. 59th 
St., New York 19, N.Y.) 


SOAP SAVER 


Novel gadget for office and factory 
washrooms, as well as the home, is the 
magnetic soap gripper pictured here. 
ee 











The wall-holder, made of durable plas- 
tic, contains a permanently magnetized 
metal receptacle that attracts and holds 
a metal ball stem. When the stem is 
pushed into a bar of soap, up to 40% 
savings result as “jellied” soap dishes 
are eliminated. 

(Urey W. Edgar, 4540 W. Broad- 
way, Louisville 11, Ky.) 


FIREPROOF PAINT REMOVER 


Removal of all types of finish from 
various surfaces, ranging from interior 
woodwork and furniture to truck bodies 
and aircraft, is now being done by a 
time- and labor-saving non-inflammable 
paint remover. Made in heavy cream 
form, it can be used anywhere without 
danger of fire. It will not burn, explode, 
nor support combustion. Other charac- 
teristics: It stays wet longer, clings to 
upright surfaces, requires no after wash 
and can be applied with your regular 
equipment. 

(The Savogran Co., 25 Huntington 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass.) 
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YOU CAN BUY A 












Burroughs speed! Burroughs accuracy! Burroughs dependa- 
bility! They’re all yours in this world-famed Burroughs add- 
ing machine—for only $125. No machine at comparable price 
can match it. Put this Burroughs to work for you. Call your 
local Burroughs office for a demonstration today, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 





Burroughs 
8-Column % 
Adding Machine 


Capacity 999,999.99 































</ How to Profit 
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MARION 
COUNTY 


FLORIDA 


In Marion County, Florida, the warm 
sun shines every month of the year. Re- 
sult — lower absenteeism, heating and 
construction costs, higher production 
rates. 

So, if you’re looking for a new plant 
site, consider Marion County with its 
vast resources of raw materials. Ample 
labor. Cattle. Hard and softwood 
forests. Limerock. Citrus and many 
other products of agriculture. 


There are no seasonal fluctuations 
in employment or housing in Marion 
County. Yet, here you will find most of 
Florida's famous recreational advan- 
tages in abundance. 


Aur,.rail and highway facilities are ex- 


cellent. Trackside plant sites close to 
cheap power. For industrial facts write 
today to: 





F. GOFORTH, Marion County Chamber of 
ome Commerce, Ocala, Floida=——=——— 
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STIM-U-LAX JUNIOR 


4 Finest 
The Worlds Fin t 


Try an OSTER STIM-U-LAX Junior massage om 
your body, face, gums, scalp, arms, feet. You'll be 
amazed! There’s no other massage instrument in 
the world like an OSTER . . . that does what an 
OSTER can do! Only an OSTER can deliver control- 
lable, rotating-patting movements to your fingertips 
to make massage mildly soothing or deeply penetrat- 
ing. Only an OSTER has Suspended Motor Action 
which produces this result. 


Write for FREE Massage Manval 
MAIL COUPON 








Se A -----4 
[ = John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept. 1712 4 
: —_—— Racine, Wisconsin : 
1 Please send free Massage Manval a 
; OMG soc vo cccepoecscccescvesescososuecuee e 4 
QB Address. ..cccccccrccccccccccccccccccccveces - 4 
Sc Eee eee ee 2 
i City ‘a : 
ee 
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- MONEY FLOWS, 
| SHUTTLES FLY 


When the United States went to war in 
1941, the Chase National Bank had on its 
books textile loans running to many 
millions of dollars. In the following 
years these loans were paid down to 
about a fifth of their former total 
as the industry went to work to meet 
both Government and civilian needs. 
Now Chase textile loans have again risen 
sharply as plants have been expanded 
and war-worn and obsolete machinery 
replaced during a period of higher costs. 
In meeting the fluctuating demand 


Chase finances 
lhe every-day Chings 


You we 
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for credit, versatile Chase service has helped 
to push the raw textile fibers over the long 
road which ends in a new suit, skirt, 

or handkerchief for you. 


CHASE TEXTILE LOAN INDEX 





AVERAGE 1940-1941 = 100 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Sellers’ Market Tapering Off 


SIGNS MULTIPLY that we are emerging from a sell- 
ers’ to a buyers’ market in an increasing number 
of lines—and that this trend will continue. 

Consumers are becoming discriminatory, are 
balking at paying the unprecedentedly high prices 
now asked for too many goods. 

Broadly significant are the latest developments 
in real estate. Builders are finding buyers less will- 
ing to pay fancy prices, landlords are experiencing 
more resistance to boosted rentals. In at least a 
few communities, some unoccupied space is now 
appearing. 

Also significant: 

A recession has occurred in the fantastic prices 
long ruling for used automobiles. Manufacturers 
may henceforth think twice before further advanc- 
ing charges for new cars. 

Crude oil has ceased soaring. With prospects of 
adequate supply this Winter, the trend may be 
reversed. 

The important cotton textile industry suffered 
some setback recently. 

The far-flung women’s dress market has become 
somewhat wobbly. 

Leading purveyors of men’s clothing have—suc- 
cessfully—announced substantial price reductions. 

Many manufacturers and jobbers have become 
more cautious, are eager to reduce inventories. 

Bumper crops should, probably will, bring at 
least moderate easing of most basic foods. An 
abundance of feed for animals should presage 
lowering of meats next year. 

ERP’s purchases for export have thus far been 
so conducted as to avoid violent price disturbances. 
Such progress, the highest authorities report, has 
been made in bringing about economic recovery in 
Western Europe that it may be feasible to curtail 
U. S. expenditures in 1949, especially if, as pro- 
posed, Germany’s potential productivity be ex- 
panded. 


RESISTANCE TO WAGE BOOSTS 


Any nationwide attempt by powerful unions to 
force upon consumers a fourth round of wage 
boosting is certain to encounter strenuous opposi- 
tion. 
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As Dr. Harold G. Moulton, of the Brookings In- 
stitution, points out, bumper crops, resulting in 
lower food costs, should make demands by labor 
for new wage increases “less compelling.” 

Editorially, the New York Times declares: 


If, instead of taking V-J Day as a base, we com- 
pare wages and their purchasing power today, with 
those of January, 1941 (the base date of the Little 
Steel Formula), we find that while the cost of living 
has risen 73%, average hourly earnings are up 95%, 
average weekly earnings 98%, employment 37% and 
factory payrolls 157%. 

That recognized authority, the National City 
Bank of New York, after recording that many 
people are now balking at paying prices they con- 
sider out of order, and that “where markdowns 
have been made the response has been excellent,” 
states: “The lesson that is pointed out by such de- 
velopments is the need to set prices that will move 
goods, which involves increasing productivity, cut- 
ting out extravagance, and thereby reducing costs.” 

Level-headed Chairman A. P. Sloan, of General 
Motors, after observing that “the economy is sup- 
ported at the moment by the shortages of war, by 
large capital investments, by foreign relief, and 
by a developing rearmament program,” sounds this 
note of warning, concerning the longer outlook: 

It is difficult to believe that sustained high employ- 
ment with rising living standards can evolve basically 


from the economic consequences of a great and de- 
structive war. 


My own conviction is that by and by—just when 
cannot be foreseen—the whole world will pay 
dearly, disastrously, for the unconscionable de- 
struction caused by the latest World War. 


After its first shock by President Truman’s unex- 
pected victory, the stock market has become rela- 
tively steady. Year-end dividend increases have had 
a tonic effect, at least temporarily. How the new 
Congress acts will potently influence stock prices 
during the coming year. 
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THIS 


is sure protection 
for your funds 
everywhere you travel! 


On a trip, or even at home, a thief or 
a moment of forgetfulness . . . and 
TRAGEDY . . . your cash is GONE! 


If, however, you follow the practice of 
experienced travelers and carry your 
money in National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, your travel funds will be safe 
and spendable everywhere. 


Your signature* and countersigna- 
ture** on each check is your unique 
protection. If your checks are lost or 
stolen, The National City Bank of New 
York gives you a prompt refund. Good 
until used. You buy them in convenient 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ per $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 
NCB 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS _ 





BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL 


OF NEW YORK 
Fenst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CiTY BANK 





Stock Trading f 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 
Formula Plans 


(Continued) 


TURNING AGAIN to the Carpenter, Tom- 
linson, and Wiesenberger studies for 
descriptions of the various formula 
plans, we will start with the most fa- 
mous ones. For purposes of conveni- 
ence, we will equate bonds with the 
stable section of the portfolio, and 
stocks with the volatile section. 

The Yale Plan is a Constant Ratio 
Plan, which was adopted in 1938. The 
fund used is over $85,000,000. 

In this plan there are different ratios 
for rising and falling markets, and ac- 
tion is determined, not by changes in 
any stock average, but by changes in 
the market value of their own holdings. 

The normal stock-bond ratio is 30% 
to 70%. 

On a market rise, the stocks are not 
sold until they equal 40% of the total 
value of the fund. Then the stock sec- 
tion is cut back only to 35% by selling 
stocks and buying bonds. 

When stocks decline, no stocks are 
bought until they equal only 20% of the 
total value, and then they are increased 
only to 25%. The 25% to 75% stock-bond 
ratio is maintained by buying more 
stocks if the ratio drops to 20%-80%. 
Then no sales of stock are made until 
the stock-bond ratio reaches 40%-60%. 

It can be seen that the Yale Plan 
works effectively only on very wide 
market savings. Without them, the re- 
sults are mediocre. The stock portion of 
the portfolio must decline 41% from 
“normal,” or 53% from the selling level, 
before additional stocks may be bought. 
To raise a 25% stock ratio to 40% takes 
a 100% advance in prices. 

Since the plan was initiated, only 
one stock change has been indicated— 
a cut-back in stocks from 40% to 35% 
around the 1938 highs. A second stock 
reduction was almost called for in 
1946, but not quite. 

When we contemplate the many 
changes in the investment background 
from 1938 to 1948, we realize the many 
important things that the Yale Plan 
ignores in its exclusive concentration 
upon set price levels. 

Variable Ratio Plans are more com- 
plex than Constant Ratio Plans, but 
somewhat more effective. 

In this type of plan a market level 


is assumed as “normal,” and at this 
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level the proportions of stocks and 
bonds are set. 

Then, as the market rises above this 
level, stocks are sold, at predetermined 
points, and the funds are transferred 
into bonds. The reverse is done on de- 
clines. 

But in this type of plan, the relative 
proportions of stocks and bonds vary at 
different levels of the stock market. The 
proportion of the fund that is in stocks 
is progressively reduced as prices rise 
and increased as prices decline. 

The Vassar Plan is a Variable Ratio 
Plan. It was adopted in 1938, applying 
to $3,000,000. Since then $2,000,000 
has been added to the fund. This plan 
is based on the level of the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average. The median level 
being chosen, no purchases of stocks 
are indicated above and no sales of 
stocks below the level. 

This median level is determined an- 
nually by the Finance Committee. The 
committee is guided, but not bound, 
by a 10-year moving average of the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 

At the inauguration of the plan, a 
level of 1385 was used. In 1948 the 
Committee adopted a 50-year trend line 
with about a 2% annual growth. The 
median figure for 1948 is 153, at which 
level the stock section of the portfolio 
is 50%. 

At each 10% rise in the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average stocks are sold un- 
til at 203 the fund is 100% in bonds. 

On the way down, the stock percent- 
age is increased at each 10% decline 
below the median level until at 112 
the fund would be 100% invested in 
stocks. 

In its 9% years of operation to De- 
cember 31, 1947, the Vassar Fund 
showed a 27% gain compared with a 
35% gain for the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average. The Stock section has had no 
stocks since October, 1945, when the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average was 
about 185, and won't have any stocks 
until the market declines to 153. This 
has not been too exciting a perform- 
ance. 

The choice of a median is clearly a 
forecast. And the future results of the 
plan will rest heavily on the accuracy 
of these annual forecasts. If the mar- 
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| Most Important Annual Forecast Ever! 
This Revealing Study Brings Investors 





47 STOCKS TO OUTPERFORM THE MARKET IN '49 








Never has there been a greater need for investors to get a reappraisal of investment policy 


by market experts. 


Never has there been available a more clear-cut, forward looking study 


of probable market action and select stocks to switch into or to buy now than you'll find 


in the Investors Advisory Institute's "1949 


OW THAT THE DEMOCRATS will control both 
Congress and the Senate for 1949 and 1950, new 
yardsticks of value will be necessary to measure the prices 
of securities you may now hold and to evaluate any stocks 
you plan to purchase. 
Careful selectivity in securities will be more important 
than ever next year. To help you enjoy the maximum 
rofits and appreciation from your 1949 investments, our 


"1949 ANNUAL FORECAST" brings you 


34 STOCKS FOR 1949 TO BENEFIT FROM 
TRUMAN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PROGRAMS! 


Six of these stocks are in an industry that is almost 
certain to be spurred by one of Democrats’ principal 
domestic programs. 


Five are in a basic industry whuse backlogs insure 
maximum production and profits for several years. 


Three are in an essential raw materials industry where 
shortages and government stock piling insure high prices 
for some time. 


Five are in a growth industry that will be materially 
accelerated by defense program and foreign aid. 


Eight are in a field that has been unduly depressed 
that should benefit from continued high personal in- 
come. 


Seven are in an industry that would be best in case 
of war. 


The 1949 Annual Forecast of the Investors Advisory 
Institute also anticipates the possibility of an Excess Profits 
Tax with a select list of 


13 SECURITIES THAT WILL NOT BE 
HURT BY AN EXCESS PROFITS TAX! 

You owe it to yourself to see this list of 47 Stocks for 
1949. It will suggest many ideal switches from present 
holdings or, if you are in a partial cash position, it will 
provide many worthwhile suggestions for your present 
investment needs, whether income, security or appreciation. 


CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION PAYS 
Many of: the 47 stocks selected in our "1949 Annual 
Forecast" will be carried under "Continuous Supervision" 
in one of the Investors Advisory Institute's Programs of 
Supervised Recommendations. That means you will be 
osted each week on the price movements of 
these stocks and on any important changes affecting their 
fortunes. You will also be advised when to take profits. 
The Stock Market no longer moves entirely as a whole. 


ANNUAL FORECAST" — now on the press! 


that on one day 332 issues declined while 314 advanced 

. . a wide divergence in trend. Unless you now hold or 
buy some of the leaders for 1949, you may be doomed 
to disappointing performance or actual loss. 

Besides the special ''1949 Annual Forecast," Investors 
Advisory Institute brings you each week an eight page 
Bulletin of valuable timely market comment featuring 6 
Programs of Supervised Recommendations—one for Appre- 
ciation, one for Income and one for Safety and 3 Low- 
Priced Supervised Lists. 

TRY THIS DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENT SERVICE 

Truly a most diversified Service. It fits the needs of 
those who must be conservative because of personal cir- 
cumstances as well as investors who can buy "businessman 
risk’ stocks for possible large gains. 

Here, at last, is the kind of service investors have 

always wanted but could not secure at a moderate 

fee until now! What stocks to buy—when to buy— 
continuous supervision—when to take profits—what to 
switch into. 

This Investment Service is practically tailor-made for 
the business or professional man with limited investment 
funds and limited time to do the necessary research, record 
keeping and continuous supervision of his stock selections 
essential to these swift-moving times. 

The FORBES Investors Advisory Institute's Weekly 
Service goes to press after the market closes each Friday. 
Mailed first class or air mail (if you choose), it reaches 
you Monday morning. 

MOST INVESTMENT INFORMATION 

No other investment service has ever included so many 
money-making weekly features . . . made possible by a 
background of 31 years of business and financial publish- 
ing. And you can have this complete investment counsel 
Service, including our “Continuous Supervised Recom- 
mendations," at the very low fee of $45 for an entire year 
of Weekly 8-page Bulletins, $25 for 6 months, or only $15 
for 3 months’ trial. Fill in and mail the order form below 
. . . $0 you may get by return mail our Special and Exclusive 
"1949 Annual Forecast" featuring "47 STOCKS TO 
OUTPERFORM THE MARKET IN 1949." 

’ Neo need to send any money now unless you prefer. 

As a valued customer of our parent organization— 

Forbes Publishing—we'll gladly bill you later. 





Some stocks remain sluggish or go 
down while others make handsome 
profits for correctly-advised investors. 
Recently The New York Times reported _ 
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Fill in and Mail Coupon Now nie pgaisla as tunes [) | will remit when billed. 

Put your order form in the mail today. I re Br Madara operas fers, ortsd i teal Cay Bt aie tae 12-1 
Test for yourself the Invesment Advisory ADDRESS 
Service that has done so well for sub- Se ee ee ee eee Pe ee eee ee PE ee TE TE LT PT ETE Te eT - ' 
scribers that it is already one of Ameri- I is or ol OR aren Nee eels oh gd ZONE... SIAIGSS. 6. once 


ca's fastest-growing Investment Services. 
You will promptly receive our "1949 
Annual Forecast" FREE with your sub- 
Scripion to our weekly 8-page bulletin 
Service. 





Send me at once your Annual Forecast featuring "47 STOCKS TO OUTPER- 
FORM THE MARKET IN 1949" and enter my subscription as checked below: 


[1 3 Months $15 
C) Air Mail $1 Extra Per Year (Foreign Rates on Request) 


Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 FIFTH AVENUE 


C] 6 Months $25 C) One Year $45 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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ket gets out of the 203-112 range and 
Stays out for a long period, the plan 
will do poorly. The fluctuations around 
the top and bottom areas are little ex- 
ploited. 

In the Variable Ratio Plan the choice 
of a median is extremely important. 

How shall it be chosen? 

By simple inspection from 1925 to 
1946, it looks like 120-150 as the me- 
dian area—but this is a pretty crude 
— premise. 

As long as the median falls within 
the range of the market it will suffice. 
The closer the median is to the center 
of the range, the better the results. 

As to the intervals for action—10% to 
15% intervals are most popular. Some 
investors, however, prefer plans with 
graduated steps, the first one being the 
largest. This makes good sense since 
most fluctuations occur around the 
median. 

(To be continued) 





gosssseree COCCECECOOCOCOCOOS 
A HUNCH May 
Cost You Money! 


Don't act on a hunch or hearsay. 
Get “total market opinion” and 
get it in Du VAL’s CONSENSUS, 
weekly digest of ALL the 
leading advisory services. The 
mght thing for sound planning 
and sensible action. See for 
yourself—send name and ad- 
dress to receive next issue of 
this timely bulletin FREE. 


DU VAL'S CONSENSUS 
Dept. L-i41. 542 Sth Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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BARBOUR’S 


Dow Theory 


SERVICE °- 


4 WEEKS TRIAL $1 
12 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago, lil. 




















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N .Y. 


MAKE A WILL 


eee o> peveer www by ONLY $1.00. 


referring to the New book 


“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
by Parnell Callahan. 96 pages—covers the law in 48 
States. Bail $1.00 today and book will be sent postpaid. 

(Also publishers of Law of Real Estate—$1.00) 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 385 
461 West (8th Street New York ii, N. Y. 
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by W. C. HANSON 


High-Yielding Bonds 
—A Tax Hedge 


IN A RECENT “Two-Line Editorial,” B. 
C. Forbes called attention to opportuni- 
ties in railroad bonds yielding over 5%. 
So great has been the request for in- 
formation on this subject that we are 
here presenting a group of such bonds 
which offer interesting possibilities. 

But first of all, it is vitally important 
to recognize the unique, unprecedented 
position of the bond market at present. 

It is full of anomalies and contradic- 
tions, which call for more than usual 
discrimination by investors. 

By a strange set of circumstances, 


below par, and are considerably below 
price levels they have commanded in 
the past. Quality-wise, many of these 
obligations can be compared with a 
high-grade, income-paying common 
stock, since they show about the same 
degree of market fluctuation, but offer 
the advantage of continuity of income, 

But probably the most interesting as- 
pect of such obligations is that they 
constitute a hedge against the threat- 
ened excess profits tax. 

Frankly, this writer is not fully con- 
vinced that a drastic profits levy will be 








SELECTED RAILROAD BONDS WITH LIBERAL 
INCOME YIELDS 


*Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 1995 
*Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 2000 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s, 1975........ 
*Boston & Maine 4%s, 1970........ 
*Chgo. Mil. S.P. & Pac. 4%s, 2044.. 
*Denver & Rio Grande W. 4%s, 2018 
*Minn. St.P. & S.S.M. 4s, 1991 
N.Y. Central 4%s, 2013........... 
St. Louis, S. Fran. 4s, 1997........ 
*St. Louis, S. Fran. 4%s, 2022 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1981 
West Shore 4s, 2361 
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Price Range 


1938-1948 Recent Current 
to date Price Yield 
High Low 
99 14% 61 8.2% 
9842 13% 60% 8.2% 
107% 34% 8542 4.7% 
84% 17 57 7.9% 
107%4(a) 48 54% 8.2% 
85%4(a) 38% - 63 7.1% 
84 40 54 7A% 
98% 38 67 6.7% 
92%4(b) 79% 82 4.9% 
65¥a(b) 37% 57 7.7% 
110% 30 89 5.1% 
94% 35 61 6.6% 


* Denotes “income” bonds, on which payment of full interest rate is contingent 
on earnings. a—1945-1948 range to date. b—1947-1948 range to date. 








gilt-edged bonds today are less at- 
tractive than those of moderately lower 
quality. This is due to the gradual but 
inexorable rise in money rates, which, 
sooner or later, will result in some 
markdown in prices of top-flight bonds 
with lowest income yields. 

Investors are therefore urged to avoid 
such issues for the present. Where in- 
vestment requirements are such that 
only highest-grade bonds will suffice, 
it would be advisable to switch all 
holdings into “short term” issues, i.e., 
those maturing in less than five years, 
so as to reduce risks. 

Many second-grade rail issues offer 
not only an above-average income, but 
the prospect of fair capital apprecia- 
tion. 


Many of these bonds are selling well 
28 
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passed. But, for those who may be con- 
cerned about such a contingency, bonds 
of this type constitute a good hedge, 
because bond interest is figured -as a 
business expense, and is paid out be- 
fore taxes, while stockholders’ divi- 
dends are paid out of profits which 
come after taxes. Thus, just in case the 
unlikely happens, and a heavy profits 
tax is enacted, the bondholder’s posi- 
tion is far better than the stockholder’s. 

Accordingly, where one can obtain 
an assured return of better than 5% in 
some of these rail obligations, it pre- 
sents an opportunity to balance one’s 
investment portfolio against all con- 
tingencies. Interestingly, railroad ob- 
ligations today offer better income, 
quality for quality, than can be found 
in the utility, in ustrial or other bond 
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‘fields. This is the result of nearly two 
decades of shaken confidence in many 
rail issues, now only beginning to re- 
tum. However, it is a fact that rail 
finances are improving substantially, 
and that this disparity in income yields 
won't last indefinitely. 

Taking some specific cases, two good 
income producers which we have long 
favored are the New York Central 4%, 
9013, yielding about 6.7%, and the 
West Shore 4s, 2361, capa about 







| 6.6%. Both are important to the New 
a a York Central rail system, and appear 
h Mf safe both as to principal and interest. 
aa Of about the same quality are St. 


Louis San Francisco 4s, 1997 (yield- 
mon F ing 4.9%) and Southern Pacific 4%s, 
ame F 1981 (yielding 5.1%). 


offer The bonds marked with an asterisk 

-— are “income” issues, where continuity 

Ave of interest payment depends on earn- 

me a ings. However, interest maintenance on 
these seems safe for the foreseeable 
future. 
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Informative Reading 
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Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The’ 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








540. PLANNING THE MopERN MUNICI- 
PAL Report: An outstanding public re- 
t lations book, this is a study of the style 
trend in condensed, illustrated, modern- 
ized reports issued by towns, cities, 
a schools and other departmental authori- 
ties. An unprecedented survey, it should 
- do more to improve such reports than any- 
d thing previously available. Authoritative, 
DCs comprehensive, it’s “must” reading for all 
ige, public relations counsel. 
te 541. UncLe SAM AND THE STEEL IN- 
or; busTRY: Veteran steelmaker talks bluntly 
raped about some of the basic factors underly- 
ich ing the industry’s operations. Dealing par- 
the ticularly with pricing policies and alloca- 


fits tion of materials, he gives an unusually 
si- good insight into the industry’s views on 
rs, |. the recent elimination of the basing point 
ain price system, explains what it means to 
Pm the public. 

re- 542. Wuat Does INpustry Expect OF 
e's A Community? Extremely interesting ex- 
al position of what’ corporation executives 


b look for when contemplating new plant 
me locations. Affords an excellent check-list 











ne, summarizing these points for alert, am- 
= bitious city managements desirous of at- 
n 





tracting new industry. 
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a by keen management, strong finances and 
nationally-wanted products, these twenty stocks have 
been selected after a painstaking study of hundreds of listed 
issues as offering unusual prospects in 1949. 

But this list, valuable as it is, is only one of the many 
important features of UNITED’S 12-page ANNUAL OUT- 
LOOK REPORT. Its specific forecasts cover General Busi- 
ness... Inflation... Commodity Prices... Building... Real 
Estate ... Retail Trade... Automobiles... Railroads... 
Utilities ... Aircraft... Television . . . Stocks and Bonds. 


Your Guide to Greater Success ! 











EXCLUSIVE 
UNITED OPINION 
CONCLUSIONS 


to help you answer 
these vital questions 


STOCKS: Bull or Bear 
Stock Market ahead ? 


BONDS: Still lower 
bond prices ahead ? 


INFLATION: Will Gov- 


ernment spending push 
prices up again ? 


TAXES: Will higher 
taxes cut profits ? 


COMMODITIES: witli 


war fears give new lift 
to commodity markets ? 


AUTOS: Is rearma- 
ment a threat to out- 
put or will record pro- 
duction end shortages ? 


STEEL: Will Govern- 
ment force price cut ? 


BUILDING: Can boom 
continue or will ex- 
cessive costs bring 
sharp decline ? 
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Nothing is more important to investment 
success — right now—than dependable in- 
formation on these timely subjects. That is 
why thousands of investors are eager to receive 
this UNITED OPINION Report — the only 
Annual Forecast giving you the consensus of 
the country’s leading authorities. UNITED’S 
Annual Forecasts, i ten years past, have 
averaged over 83% accurate! 


Facts on 20 Stocks to Buy 


Our Annual Forecast Report analyzes and gives 
definite reasons why we think the following 
stocks are most attractive for 1949: 


10 for Market Profit: 
Selected after extensive research as the most 
promising stocks for appreciation in 1949. 


10 for Liberal Income: 
High quality common stocks offering you 
above-average income return. 
This annual Forecast sent FREE to new readers 
with a 4-weeks’ Trial Subscription! 
Mail Coupon NOW! 


Please send UNITED'S Annual Forecast and the List of 
20 Outstanding Stocks, with 4 weeks’ Trial Subscription 
to UNITED Investment Reports. I enclose $1 in full 
payment. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY STREET — BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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This advertisement was written November 
19 for insertion in the December 1 issue 
of Forses. 


SOME THOUGHTS 
and PREDICTIONS 


- From Now 
UNTIL 1952 


This special discussion, published in 
one of our recent Bulletins, contains 
much food for exciting thought on 
the part of both traders and in- 
vestors. A limited number of copies 
are still available, and will be sent 
to those readers of FORBES who 
have not yet taken advantage of the 
following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Bulletin containing the above article, 
plus the current and next four Bulletins 
(which are characterized by the same wil- 
lingness to talk straight from the shoulder) 
will be sent to mew readers only on re- 
DE Gisn i bee &S3'n >= oboe obe $ 
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Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
$55 O 
$100 1 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 
Div. F-121 , Springfield 3, Mass. 
(|| | 22m on 
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Six months’ service..... 


One year’s service...... 


ae 
Cot 








An investment advisory service og ge a, — 


h 
easting. Our exhaustive analysis of internal market 
evidence is not obtainable —— hg. other service 
is similar to Market Action. costs eons i 
for information and latest puitetin. Write Dept. F 


MARKET ACTION 


INC. 
P.O. Box 986, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 











FREE BROCHURE 
“Solving your investment problems” 
Please ask for booklet ‘’F’’ 

ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange * N. Y. Curb Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6 
Specialists in Investment Company Securities 


Market Outlook f 
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KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
November 19, 1948. 
oh oa distribution of twenty-five cents (.25¢) a share 
special cash distribution of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents 52-75) us have today been declared by 
ennecott Copper tion payable December 22, 1948 
to stockholder of hams at the close of business Novem- 
ber 30, 1948. 
* A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 








To Reach the Tops 
FORBES Is Tops 














QUESTION OF POSSIBLE new taxation on 
corporations is now uppermost in minds 
of investors. 

Domestic and foreign spending pro- 
grams will call for record-breaking bil- 
lions in 1949-1950. To keep out of 
budgetary red ink may require new tax 
levies. 

Restoration of wartime excess profits 
taxes looms as a possibility. 

A more likely development is a. rise 
in taxes on individual incomes in the 
upper brackets, and a boost in the nor- 
mal corporate rate. 

Should the latter be lifted from the 
current 38% to 50%, net earnings would 
be lowered by about 20%. 

For example, General Motors is ex- 
pected to earn about $9.00 this year. 
Those earnings would be lowered to 
about $7.20 under a 50% corporation 
tax. 

What will be done by Congress on 
taxes will not be known for several 
months. 

Meanwhile, it should be observed 
that on any reasonable basis, earnings 
of many leading companies would 
probably still be high in relation to 
current dividend payments, earnings in 
pre-war years and to prevailing ‘prices 
of stocks. 

Examination of the situation points 
to other interesting, though necessarily 
tentative, conclusions. 

(1) Railroad stocks appear: to be 
good shelters against excess profits tax- 
ation. 
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(2) In general, Aircraft and Motion 
Picture stocks could earn much more 
than they now are without becoming 
subject to excess profits taxes. 

(3) Advertising should be stimv- 
lated by excess profits tax. Spending by 
corporations for advertising would in- 
crease since such expenditures are de- 
ductible expenses and the Government 
would thus be helping to pay them. 
Columbia Broadcasting would be a 
prime beneficiary. 

(4) United Aircraft and Boeing 
seem to be in especially good position; 
also Loew’s and Warner Bros. Pictures. 

(5) U. S. Steel appears to have a 
slight advantage over Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube under excess profits tax- 
ation. However, the latter would be the 
better earner if the corporate rate is 
boosted. 

Too much stress should not be 
placed upon these and similar estimates 
now, but they should be kept in mind 
as the intentions of Congress on taxa- 
tion begin to take shape. 

During the next several months at 
least, national income seems bound to 
remain at very high levels. Christmas 
retail trade is expected to break all 
records. 

Among beneficiaries of continued 
large spending-power of consumers are 
the following 9 selected stocks: Sears 
Roebuck, Flintkote, Allied Stores, Oliv- 
er Corp., Marshall Field, Studebaker, 
Interstate Department Stores, Texas 
Gulf Producing, American Air Lines. 
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Tue REPUBLICAN DEFEAT is a disturb- 
ing and unexpected blow to the invest- 
ment world. 

It is particularly discouraging to the 
handful of us (such as B. C. Forbes 
and myself) who, for many years, have 
spent much time and energy in an ef- 
fort to have corporations educate their 
workers as to the requisites for and the 
advantages of the traditional American 
system of free, private enterprise—in 
contrast to Socialism, Communism, etc. 
We feared that the United States was 
being pushed along the road to to- 
talitarianism, without the people being 
made aware of it. 

Our efforts were largely in vain. 

The so-called big shots in the indus- 
trial and financial worlds (with a few 
exceptions) were oblivious to what 
might happen to the economic system 
under which this nation operated. Their 
indifference and stupidity, in this con- 
nection, seem almost incredible now. 

The new Administration will be a 
labor government, as in England. Its 
principal support will come from labor- 
union members, government job-hold- 
ers, many farmers. 

It will be hard to beat that combina- 
tion. Many of them pay little taxation. 
The majority of taxpayers. will receive 
scant consideration. 

Under a labor government, workers 
will be generally fully employed, at 
fancy. wages. The small stores, the 
lawyers, ae doctors, the race tracks 
and other sports, will all be busy—per- 
haps busier than ever. Television sets 
and automobiles will be in unprece- 
dented demand. 

The principal object of attack by the 
Government will be corporation profits. 

Industry will be caught in a squeeze 
by rising wages, price controls, excess 
profit taxes. The position of the stock- 
holder will be weakened. 

Until it is more clearly known what 
Congress will do along these lines, pur- 
chases of stocks will be on an uncer- 
tain basis. Caution is advisable. 

Until the government program is dis- 
closed, a sound basis will not exist for 
estimating corporation profits and divi- 
dends. It is, of course, possible that 
Congress will not approve too-radical 
legislation and that the market might 
recover somewhat from its recent de- 
cline. 

Investors should constantly keep in 
mind the danger that various industries 
will be nationalized. Should this occur, 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Effect of the Election 
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stockholders will receive higher prices 
for their stocks than now prevailing, 
in many cases, such as banks and rail- 
roads. 

Very likely, money rates will be kept 
low, and long-term government bonds 
supported at par or slightly under. 

It will be difficult for corporations to 
raise funds by selling common stocks; 
perhaps it will be necessary for them 
to sell bonds. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
idle cash in the hands of people wlio 
customarily buy stocks; and when the 
market becomes settled, investors will 
have a problem investing their funds. 
(For many years leading stocks in Bri- 
tain have sold on a low-yield basis.) 
More than ever, investors are likely to 
be interested in Safety First. There is 
an old saying: “One can eat better on 
10%; but one can sleep better on 3%.” 

The stock-market crashes in 1929 
and 1937 heralded periods of severe 
unemployment. No such period seems 
likely for the next year or two. In 1929 
particularly, almost everybody was 
loaded with stocks, on borrowed 
money. Today the average investor is 
not loaded with stocks, has no loans, 
but has a supply of cash. Distress liqui- 
dation in the stock market is not neces- 
sary—any selling will be deliberate. 

This column last June presented a 
list of selected stocks, with prices which 
might be expected in coming years; but 
it was twice emphasized in that article, 
“in case of peace and a Republican 
victory.” 

In the light of what happened on 
November 2, a new examination of the 
outlook for stocks is necessary. 

Many stocks have declined a great 
deal since the 1946 peaks and have 
recovered very little. Many have 
slumped to new lows. The averages for 
the 30 leading industrials have not de- 
clined anywhere near as much..: Prece- 

dent will be followed if the averages 
continue their readjustment, while many 
other stocks will be around their bot- 
toms. This important phase of the mar- 
ket will receive close attention by this 
column. 

The television industry will undoubt- 
edly grow enormously. Radio Corp. 
and Admiral look like excellent low- 
priced long-range speculations. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Boom in 1949? 


Will stocks be up or down in 1989? Will a 
boom materialize? When will importart tops 
and bottoms be made? Our 1949 ANNUAL 
STOCK FORECAST —the 3ist consecutive 
edition — gives a graphic outline for 1949 
and answers these questions my means of 


our Master Time Factor. With it yeu can 
plan investments as much as a year in ad- 
vance. Price, including Monthly Supple- 
ments, $100.00 or with Weekly Stock Letter 
one year, $150.00. Weekly Letter alone $20.00 
three months. 
1949 ANNUAL GRAIN AND COTTON 
FORECASTS, $100.00 each or with Tri-weekly 
Commodity Letter one year, $200.00. Tri- 
weekly Letter alone $15.00 one month; with. 
wires on important changes $25.00. 
“SCIENTIFIC STOCK FORECASTING” 
booklet free. Ask for F-60. 


W. D. Gann Research, Inc. 
82 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 





Makers of “WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER” 


RONSON 
Dividend No. 72. rm. 


Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has this day declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of Thir ents (30¢) 
per share on outstanding Common 
Stock and an extra dividend of $1.70 
per share, payable December 20, 1948 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 10, 1948. 


RONSON ART METAL WORKS, INC. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
ALEXANDER HARRIS, President 


ALEXANDER H. ARONSON, 
Nov. 16, 1948 Vice Pres. and Treas. 














QC.F- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable December 15, 1948, to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of busi- 
ness December 1, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
Howarp C. WIckK, Secretary 
November 18, 1948 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share and an additional 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable December 15, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 29, 1948. 


RICHARD T. FLEMING, 
Seer 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE”’ 
November 17th, 1948 


HE Board of Directors has declared a 

quarterly dividend of 37%4c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 31st, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 10th, 1948. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 












. 
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IB M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 135th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 10, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 23, 
1948. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
October 26, 1948 





I B M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a stock dividend at the rate 
of five shares for each 100 shares held, to be 
issued January 28, 1949, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 7, 1949. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 

. A. L. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
October 26, 1948 ? 








REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


! DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per 
shore and an extra dividend of 25c 
per share have been declared, pay- 
able January 1, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 3, 1948. The 
transfer books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

J, E. REEVES, Treasurer 
November 15, 1948 
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Cc CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 3, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 15, 1948. Books will 
not close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 

















| CANADA DRY| 
2 DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on October 26, 1948 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able January 1, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 8, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 











CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Eighth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid December 10, 1948 


to stockholders of record November 19, , 
1948, at 3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 
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b The United Corporation ' 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock | 


_ The Board of Directors of The I 
United Corporation has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75¢ { 
per share upon the outstanding $3 P 
Cumulative Preference Stock, pay- 
able January 1, 1949 to the holders | 
of record at the close of business t 
i 
I 








December 22, 1948. 


THOMAS H. STACY, 
Secretary. 


November 17, 1948 
Wilmington, Delaware 


























C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The usual dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) per share, and an extra dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this company, making the 
year-end dividend seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share, has been declared pay- 
able December 15, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Novem- 
-ber 26, 1948. Books will not close. 
SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com, 
pany, payable December 10, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at 3 o’clock P.M. on November 24, 1948. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


pucTSs DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a year-end 
dividend of 95¢ per share on the me 
Stock payable December 10, 1948, to holders 
of record November 29, 1948. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
December 11, 1948, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on November 26, 
1948. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
November 15, 1948 











GU POND E. |. bu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


Witmincton, DeLaware: November 15, 1948 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12% a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 8742¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable January 25, 
1949, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1949; also $3.75 a 
share, as the year-end dividend for 1948, on the 
outstanding Common Stock, payable December 
14, 1948, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on November 22, 1948. 


L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 
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“If I Had It to Do Over” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


man really a success if he studies his 
bank-book instead of the world’s great 
books? 

Before I became president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad I was presi- 
dent of Western Union Telegraph Co, 
In that post, even more than in my 
present position, I traveled widely, not 
only throughout the United States but 
also to countries in many parts of the 
world. I saw, long before World War 
II, that we in America had achieved a 
material progress surpassing that of all 
other nations. 


But I also noticed that the youngsters 
in those countries put more emphasis 
oh learning to live than on merely ac- 
quiring money and goods. They seemed 
to my midwestern mind to have 
grasped a lesson that we in America 
must learn, in spite of our undoubted 
superiority in production, distribution 
and transportation. Perhaps today it 
would be better for them to concen- 
trate on production for a while, at least 
until they catch up. Sometimes they 
overdo their emphasis on living. But 
we overemphasize quick material suc- 
cess. 

Too often, the young, unlearned man 
on his way up thinks he knows it all. 
Then, one day, he discovers that there’s 
much he does not know. He becomes 
eager for knowledge. If he’s wise, he 
reads everything he can get his hands 
on, goes out of his way to question 
other business men, scientists, experts. 
And then, no matter how far advanced 
he may be along the ladder of “suc- 
cess,” he realizes his need for a basic 
education. Sometimes it’s too late. But 
more often than not it is possible for 
him to go back to school and continue 
working—which I would strongly rec- 
ommend in every possible case. If fur- 
ther schooling is for some reason im- 
possible, he can nevertheless read and 
study on his own. 

One bit of advice I have given to 
young men, whether highly educated 
or not, is to learn one new thing every 
day. It may be an abstraction, or it 
may relate to a mechanical improve- 
ment, or to learning a new fact about 
people. No fact is useless. Eventually it 
will come in handy somewhere. 

Thousands of opportunities to learn 
new things present themselves every 
month, but most of us overlook them. 
We want to wait until another day, or 
we're busy doing other things, think 
we need not assimilate another fact. 
But learning a new fact a day makes us 
more apt to achieve success. 

I stress education, for by study a 
young man can more easily learn his 


Forbes 
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‘Ymnations and thus better size up his 
tations from life. When we learn 
hat we can’t do—really learn it—we 
will stick to projects we know we can 
complete. So many men never realize 
their limitations, therefore subject 
themselves to great mental anguish at- 
tempting to move in spheres where 
i- § they do not belong. 
0, By learning what he can and can't 
y § do, a young man can plan his life. And 
ot a man with a plan, even if he is not 
ut | mentally, physically or spiritually bet- 
1€ ter than the man without one, is like- 
ar} ly to be more successful. With a plan, 
a | it’s possible to work intelligently to- 
Il § ward a goal. Without one, a man is 
like a ship without sailing orders. A 
man who has a plan may not achieve 





rs 

is § it, but at least he'll be headed toward 
> achievement. That’s more than you can 
d say for the man without a plan. 

ye 

4 Men of Achievement 

2 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 

it 


a- § to foreshadow expansion of Mellon 
st — money into still other fields. 


ry There is nothing static about Dick 
it Mellon. Whether he likes it or not, it 
c- § is more than likely he will continue to 
be in the news for many years. 
n Dick married comparatively late. In 
1. 1936 he was married to Mrs. Constance 
’s § Prosser, the widowed daughter of Sew- 
2S ard Prosser, then board chairman of 
e New York’s Bankers Trust Co. Their 
Is only heir was a two-month-old found- 


ling when they adopted him. The Dick 
5 Mellons make their home at Hunfland 
d Downs, Ligonier, Pa., where they raise 
* blooded cattle and horses, maintain a 
ic pack of English fox hounds and have 
it § the place well stocked with game birds. 


ir Mellon vacations are usually spent 
e far from civilization, frequently in Can- 
. ada or Alaska hunting big game, or at 
r sea stalking the big game of the ocean. 
. A Presbyterian and Republican, Dick 


| takes no active part in politics. He is 
first the level-headed, far-sighted and 


hard-driving . business man and finan- 


0 

j cier, and then the country gentleman 
y and sportsman. But more and more of 
t his energies lately have been flooding 
i over into his various civic interests. 

t He is keenly aware of the social re- 


t sponsibility imposed on him by the 

enormous economic er he exercises. 
1 Under Dick Mellon’s able guidance 
y Mellon investments have prospered. 
‘ The family assets have substantially in- 
creased since he took charge and today 


r 

. are at an all-time high—this in a social 

7 and economic milieu which has grown 

; increasingly hostile to large private for- 
tunes. 


It is a progressive and enlightened 
form of capitalism which he represents. 
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B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. DNGoivc cccnedivcsetaaue 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 12-1 


Dear Mr. Forbes: I’d like to bring your new book, “The Life Stories of America’s 
50 Foremost Business Leaders” to the attention of more readers. I understand copies 
are $5.00 each. Enclosed is $............ De sigciwns nies copies to be mailed as follows: 
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: If insufficient space, attach additional gift lists. 
Check here (1 if you wish gift cards sent with your name as donor, in which case gift 
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Check here (J if you wish a copy of book for yourself, also. (On N. Y. C. add 2% _ 


Sales Tax.) 
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Thoughts - 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The success of many a_ business 
house is due in large measure to the 
wise selection of efficient employees. 
Some of the most successful men 
ascribe their success to having sur- 
rounded themselves with the right men. 
It is said that Andrew Carnegie wrote 
his own epitaph thus: “Here lies a man 
who knew how to enlist in his service 
better men than himself.” But in order 
to do this he had to know first how 
to read men.  —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The sense of humor is the oil of life’s 
engine. Without it the machinery creaks 
and groans. No lot is so hard, no aspect 
of things is so grim, but it relaxes be- 
fore a hearty laugh. —G. S. MERRIAN. 


The man who rows a boat generally 
doesn’t have time to rock it. 
—Detco Do1ncs. 


When electricity was invented peo- 
ple became discontent with oil lamps. 
And so our missionaries employ this 
sound business principle: “Show the 
people something better and they'll 
want it.” 

—Horace W. B. Donecan, D.D. 


Every person has some splendid 
traits and if we confine our contacts so 
as to bring those traits into action, there 
is no need of ever being bored or irri- 
tated or indignant.-GeLetr Burcess. 


Not what we have, but what we use, 
not what we see, but what we choose, 
these are the things that mar or bless 
the sum of human happiness. 

—JosePpH Fort NEwrTon. 


The men of action are, after all, only 
the unconscious instruments of the men 
of thought. —HEINE. 


Failures inspire pity, seldom admira- 
tion. The streets of the City of Failure 
are paved with alibis—some of which 
are absolutely perfect. 

—Harry A. EARNSHAW. 


Hope of ill gain is the beginning of 
loss. —Democritvs. 


Political freedom goes hand in hand 
with religious freedom. Wherever reli- 
gion is free men can no longer be kept 
in chains. Religious freedom means lib- 
erty for all, with special favors to none. 

—Joun S. Bonne t, D.D. 


To judge human character rightly, 
a man may sometimes have very small 
experience, provided he has a very 
large heart. —BULWER. 


Eighty percent of our criminals come 
from unsympathetic homes. 
—Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


That nation is worthless that will 
not, with pleasure, venture all for its 
honor. —ScCHILLER. 


Hope is the best possession. None are 
completely wretched but those who are 
without hope, and few are reduced so 
low as that. —HAZzLItT. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Don't sell me clothes. Sell me neat 
appearance—style—attractiveness. 

Don’t sell me shoes. Sell me foot 
comfort and the pleasure of walking in 
the open air. 

Don't sell me furniture. Sell me a 
home that has comfort, cleanliness, con- 
tentment. 

Don't sell me books. Sell me pleasant 
hours and the profits of knowledge. 

Don’t sell me tools. Sell me the pleas- 
ure and profit of making fine things. 

Don't sell me things. Sell me ideals 
—feelings—self-respect—home life and 
happiness. 

Please don’t sell me things. 

—Typo GRAPHIC. 


When a man leans solely upon the 
God within himself, he uncovers his 
real powers and finds. the source of 
success. —EMERSON. 


For too many giving is occasional, 
spasmodic, ill-proportioned. It depends 
on what is left over when other things 
have had their full share. Sometimes 
what it means is that only the small 
change lying in their pockets goes to 
the support of good and worthy causes. 

—Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


A prominent salesman, now retired, 
summed up his success in three simple 
words: “And Then Some.” 

“I discovered at an early age,” he 
said, “that most of the differences be. 
tween viters. people and top poe 
could be explained in three words. 
top people did what was expected of 
them—and then some! 

“They were thoughtful of others; 
they were considerate and kind—and 
then some! They met their obligations 
and responsibilities fairly and squarely 
—and then some! They were good 
friends to their friends—and then some! 
They could be counted on in an emer. 
gency—and then some!” 

—MANAGERS HANDBOOK. 


When we have practiced good ae- 


tions awhile, they become easy; when, 


they are easy, we take pleasure in 
them; when they please us, we do them 
frequently; and then, by frequency of 
act, they grow into a habit.—T1L.otson, 


A really great man is known by three 
signs—generosity in the design, hu- 
manity in the execution, moderation in 
success. —BISMARCK. 


Never bear more than one trouble at 

a time. Some people bear three kinds: 

all they have ever had, all they have 
now, and all they expect to have. 

—EpwaArpD Everett HALe. 


While just government protects all in 
their religious rites, true religion affords 
government its surest support. 

—WASHINGTON. 


Haste and rashness are storms and 
tempests, breaking and wrecking busr 
ness; but nimbleness is a full, fair wind, 
blowing it with speed to the haven. 

—FULLER. 


Men are born with two eyes and one 
tongue in order that they may see 
twice as much as they say. 

—RUMANIAN PROVERB. 


Research means that you don’t know, 
but are willing to find out. 
—CHARLES KETTERING. 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. - 


Sent in by H. H. Mathew, Nor- 
folk, Va. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Let nothing be done through strife or vain 
glory; but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem others better than themselves. 


—PHILIPPIANS 2:3 
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== For fuel . . . for power . . . for raw materials? 
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The world’s finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal is mined in the heart 

of The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk and 

e PHENOL Western Railway. Alert manufacturers who locate plants in this pro- 
e ANTHRACENE gressive area recognize shane the manemasn, tep-grade quality and com- 
e BENZENE plete utility of this coal is an asset of prime importance in their business. 


e TOLUENE Each year in The Land of Plenty, Bituminous Coal and its deri- 
e XYLENE vatives turn the wheels and supply the important ingredients for the 

manufacture of many millions of dollars worth of important com- 
e NAPHTHALENE modities . . . dyes, adhesives, pharmaceuticals, explosives, germicides, 
e PYRIDINE perfumes, plastics, soaps, paints, inks, preservatives, fertilizers, 
e CRESOL cosmetics, rayon... and hundreds of other commodities important in 
e AMMONIA daily life the world over. 


e COKE 


sopesain sssanasitaatornatoagasaonannenpenianaasesitnone vances 


The Norfolk and Western Railway hauls well over 50 million tons of 
coal annually. This superior, all-purpose Bituminous Coal is your 
next-door neighbor when you locate your plant in The Land of Plenty. 


otk... estore. 


RAILWAY 





Write the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Department, Drawer F-109, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. This department, 
is staffed by specialists able to help 
you find the plant site best suited to 
your type of manufacturing. 
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ip! RESENTING ... the first book- 
° = keeping machine styled in the 
modern mode—with that rare beauty of 
truly functional design. And inherent in 
this distinctive machine are new features 
that speed and simplify the production 
of every accounting record. 

The Foremost is fashioned for effi- 
ciency in business administration—fash- 
ioned for faster accounts receivable, for 
more detailed accounts payable, for com- 
plete payroll records—as well as for every 


other phase of management control. 

Combining the maximum in owner- 
utility with singular operator-appeal, this 
completely electrified bookkeeping ma- 
chine is designed to produce the results 
you require—at lower cost. See it today! 

Call your local Remington Rand spe- 
cialist, or write Department FB-12, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Reminglon Road 





